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Foreword 



'Tourism in Goa has caused cultural havoc. ' 

'The Bekal Special Tourism Area project will devastate the local 
ecology. ' 

'In Ladakh, tourists asking for daily hot water baths do not realise what 
this means in a high altitude, fuel-scarce region. ' 

'The dereservation of revenue and forest lands for tourism development 
in the Puri-Konarak coastal belt ofOrissa will result in the cutting down 
of thousands of trees, as well as displace hundreds of families who live 
in the area. ' 

Statements, such as the above by local people in Indian tourism destinations, 
represent their demands for a more participatory, socio-economically integrated 
development of tourism. At times, these demands are articulated as active, robust 
resistance to mass luxury tourism, at others, as negotiated power-sharing, and 
sometimes, even as the economic empowerment of local communities through 
so-called 'alternative' tourism. 

Underly ing the demands is an analy sis of modem tourism as adevelopment issue, 
controlled and dominated by Northem powercentres, whose continually expanding 
reach results in an ever-deepening marginalisation of 'host' communities — in 
particular ethnic and indigenous minorities, women and children. Alongside, 
countless examples of tourism's impacts or abuses — cultural, economic, 
environmental and social — from India and around the world, play a powerful 
supportive role to the claims of the critics. 

EQUATIONS has, in the 10 years of our existence, consistently attempted to 
highlight the unheard voice of local communities, as well as endeavoured to place 
the critique of tourism within the context of current Indian socio-political realities. 
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So far, our effort has been to network with concerned people within tourism 
destination areas as well as others elsewhere. 

It is becoming apparent however that an understanding of Indian tourism issues 
is vastly incomplete if it takes place primarily within a description of 'impacts' or 
destination-specific socio- political conditions. A larger analysis is essential: in brief, 
the context is that of the evolution of Indian tourism policy , guided over the years by 
various governments which have held power in New Delhi. 

This document is a step towards filling the gap. A collaborative effort between 
EQUATIONS and YATNA — Public Interest Research Group (also based in 
Bangalore), it details the historical background within which the new Tourism Action 
Plan has been developed. It also necessarily discusses the broader macro- economic 
framework which at various times has allowed (or inhibited) the development and 
delivery of specific tourism policies and programmes. 

We hope this document — 10 years since we came into existence — will further 
the cause of communities and activists who have so selflessly faced up to the 
multi-layered challenge of tourism in India. 



KTSuresh 
Coordinator 
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TOURISM POLICY OF INDIA 



AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 



The objective of this report is to assess the impact of Tourism Policy on the 
tourism sector and make a preliminary study of the possible impact such 
policy imperatives might have on the socio-economic fabric of the counti^y . 
The study, commissioned by Equations, Bangalore, utilised a methodology 
involving a historical preview of the evolution of Tourism Policy since 1982, and 
an exploratory assessment of the impact. The study material included documentation 
available at Equations and relevant publications of the Union Government. 

The impact assessment of the sectoral policies on the specified sector suffers 
from a serious methodological problem. Briefly, it may be argued that the 
development of a sector is not solely dependent on the factors within the sector: it 
is influenced by the general socio-economic environment, the political system and 
the overall policy framework. 

Thus the study integrates within itself the dynamic aspects of historical changes 
that are taking place at the macro-economic level. Similarly, Tourism Policy would 
not have evolved on its own without being influenced by the general tenor of 
macro-economic policy. Tourism policy thus has a socio-political grounding as 
much as it has a macro-economic colouring. 

The 1980s witnessed the era of liberalisation initiated by the Congress 
Government at the Centre. The process of liberating the Indian econorny from the 
shibboleths of 'license-permit Raj' culminated in the initiation of the structural 
adjustment programme in 1992. 

"Objectives, Thrusts and Macro-economic Dimensions of the Eighth Plan", 
endorsed by the National Development Council, clearly outlines the context 
within which the structural reforms were initiated: "The need to restructure our 
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systems of economic management has become an imperative if India is to emerge 
as a vibrant and intemationally competitive economy in the 90's. Systems of 
conrrol and regulation, developed for good reasons in the past have outlived their 
utility and some positively (sic) stand in the way of further progress. Such 
dfy sfunctional systems have to be overhauled in the light of emerging realities." 

The process of structural adjustments has brought about far reaching changes 
in the Indian economy at a breath-taking pace. The impact of these changes over 
the tourism sector need to be studied in adynamic context. Nevertheless, the above 
should not be taken as ignoring the fact that sectoral policy does have a direct and 
unambiguous impact over the concerned sector. 

Tourism Policy, as a statement of intent by the Government, would form the 
reference point for action and criticism. Any initiative by Government in Tourism 
by way of legislation or direct investment is envisaged within the framework of 
Tourism Policy. The debates in Parliament had taken recourse to the received 
policy of the Union Government while making references to particular cases. The 
backdropof a jx)licy always serves as a guideline for further executive apd legisla- 
tive initiatives. It would be cynical to regard these policy statements as mere exer- 
cises in eloquence and additions to the already existing volumes of wishful thinking. 

Furthermore, Policy statements by Government should be viewed in their evolu- 
tionary stance. It would be a negation of the democratic content of our political sy stem 
to view a Policy statement as a static and rigid formulation, at a point in time, 
applicable for years to come. Thus, since 1982, various initiatives undertaken by the 
Government need to be perceived as additions or modifications to the received Policy. 

While it may be argued that these changes in the policy are only marginal and 
superficial from the viewpoint of equity and social justice, it would be an 
oversimplification to view the latest policy -statement as nothing but the 'n'th 
version of the Policy formulated in 1982. Recognising the all-pervading inertia that 
looms large in matters governmental, one is often tempted to deny the scope for 
lobbying which makes possible the desired modifications in the policy corpus. In 
short, policy, as a body incorporating proactive intentions, is amenable to periodic 
reviews and possible modifications. 

The issues stressed in the preceding paragraphs provide the framework within 
which Tourism Policy needs to be considered. In brief, there is more to policy in 
tourism than is found in the Tourism Policy. Perhaps, the links within a 
macro-economic framework need no special mention. 



Major Policy Initiatives 

The first ever Tourism Policy was announced by the Government of India in 
November, 1982. It took ten long years for the Government to feel the need to come 
up with a possible improvement over this. Thus the National Action Plan for Tourism 
was announced in May, 1992. Between these two policy statements, various 
legislative and executive measures were brought about. In particular, the report of 
the National Committee on Tourism, submitted in 1988 needs special mention. In 
addition, two five year plans - the Seventh and the Eighth - provided the basic 
perspective framework for operational initiatives. 

The Seventh Plan advocated a two-pronged thrust in the area of development 
of tourism, viz., to vigorously promote domestic tourism and to diversify overseas 
tourism in India. While laying stress on creation of beach resorts, conducting of 
conventions, conferences, winter sports and trekking, the overall intention was to 
diversify options available for foreign tourists. 

The Tourism Policy, 1982 was more an aggressive statement in marketing than 
a perspective plan for development. Its main thrust was aimed at presenting India 
to the foreigners as the ultimate holiday resort. With a view to reach this 
destination, the following measures were suggested by the Policy : 

1 . To take full advantage of the national heritage in arriving at a popular campaign 
for attracting tourists; 

2. To promote tourist resorts and make India a destination of holiday resorts; 

3. To grant the status of an export industry to tourism; 

4. To adopt a selective approach to develop few tourist circuits; and, 

5. To invite private sector participation into the sector. 

The Planning Commission recognised tourism as an industry by June, 1982. 
However, it took ten years to make most of the States to fall in line and accord the 
same status within their legislative framework. At the beginning of the Eighth 
Plan (1992-97), 15 States and 3 Union Territories had declared tourism as an i ndustry . 
Four States had declared hotels as an industry. 

The National Committee on Tourism was set up in July, 1986 by the Planning 
Commission to prepare a perspective plan for the sector. Within the broad framework 
of the Seventh Plan, the Committee had to evolve a perspective plan for the coming 
years. The Committee, headed by Mr. Mohammed Yunus, submitted its 



recommendations in November 1987. The list of Members was as impressive: 
Mr. S.K. Mishra (Secretary, Department of Tourism), Mrs. Kapila Vatsayan, 
Mr.KL. Thapar, Mr. Rajan Jaitley , Mr. A.B. Kerker, Mr. R.K. Puri and Mr Pran Seth 

The Committee in its Report recommended that the existing Department of 
Tourism be replaced by a National Tourism Board. It suggested that there be a 
separate cadre of Indian Tourism Service to look after the functioning of the Board. 
It also submitted proposals for partial privatization of the two airlines owned by the 
Union Government. 

By September, 1987, the Central Government declaredmore concessions for the 
sector: these included tax exemption on foreign exchange earnings fixjm tourism (a 
50% reduction on rupee earnings and a 100% reduction on earnings in dollars), a 
drastic reduction in tariff on import of capital goods, and concessional finance at the 
rate of 1 to 5% per annum. 

The Tourism Development Finance Corporation was set up in 1987 with a 
corpus fund of Rs. lOOcrores. Until then, the sector was financed on commercial 
lines by the Industrial Development Bank of India, Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India and other commercial banks. 

The National Action Plan for Tourism, published in May, 1992, and tabled in 
the Lok Sabha on 5 May 1992, charts 7 objectives as central concerns of the 
Ministry: 

• socio-economic development of areas; 

• increasing employment opportunities; 

• developing domestic tourism for the budget category ; 

• preserving national heritage and environment; 

• development of international tourism; 

• diversification of the tourism product; and, 

• increase in India's share in world tourism 
(from the present 0.4% to 1% during next 5 years) 

As per the Action Plan, foreign exchange earnings are estimated to increase from 
Rs. 10,000 crores in 1992 to Rs. 24,000 crores by 2000 AD. Simultaneously, the 
Plan aims at increasing employment in tourism to 28 million from the present 14 
million. Hotel accommodation is to be increased from 44,400 rooms to 1,20,000 
by 3 years. 



Other provisions in the Action Plan include a discontinuance of subsidies to star 
hotels, encouraging foreign investment in tourism and the setting up of a 
convention city for developing convention tourism. 

The Action Plan envisages the development of Special Tourism Areas on lines 
of export processing zones. Special Central assistance is to be provided for the States 
to improve the infrastructural facilities at pilgrimage places. It proposes to set up a 
National Culinary Institute, and projects a liberalised framework for recognition of 
travel agents and tour operators. 

The Eighth Plan document mak es a special mention that the future expansion of 
tourismshould be achieved mainfy by private sector participation. The thrust areas 
as enumerated in the Plan include development of selected tourist places, 
diversification from cultural related tourism to holiday and leisure tourism, 
development of trekking, winter sports, wildlife and beach resort tourism, exploring 
new source markets, restoration of national heritage projects, launching of national 
image building, providing inexpensive accommodation in different tourist 
centres, improving service efficiency in public sector corporations and streamlining 
of facilitation procedures at airports. 

The Eighth Plan aims at luring the high spending tourists from Europe and USA. 
It also envisages a 'master plan' to integrate area plans with development of 
tourism. This is envisaged to ensure employment opportunities for the local 
population. 

In April 1993, the Government announced further measures aimed at export 
promotion. The existing Export Promotion of Capital Goods Scheme (EPCG) was 
extended to tourism and related services. Against the existing 35%, the tourism 
sector would now pay an excise duty of 15% only on capital goods import, subject 
to an export obligation of 4 times the cargo, insurance and freight (CIF) value of 
imports. With an obligation period of five years, this came as a boon to the hotel 
industry. The cost of construction had also come down by 20%. 

In addition to the above policy pronouncements by the Union Government, our 
planners had envisaged the possibilities of developing specific regions on a zonal 
plank. Special area programmes like the Hill Area Development Programme and 
the Western Ghats Development Programme form part of the overall national plan. 

The Eighth Plan document stipulates that the strategy in such designated special 
areas is to devise suitable location-specific solutions, so as to reverse the process of 
degradation of natural resources and ensure sustainable development. This 



approach perhaps needs to be integrated into the project of special tourism areas, 
now being made popular by the Government. 

Administrative Control and Developmental Compromises 

The federal principles enshrined in the Indian Constitution require that the 
tourism sector be treated as a State subject. As such, the Department of Tourism 
(under the Ministry of Civil Aviation and Tourism at the Centre) undertakes certain 
promotional and developmental activities with a view to enhance the sectoral 
potential. The Department has certain regulatory functions to perform involving 
the hotel industry, travel agencies and tourist operators. 

Over the years, there has been considerable erosion of powers so far as State 
Governments are concerned. The sustained campaign for privatisation in all the 
policy documents has left limited space of operation for the States. The public sector 
is increasingly being perceived as an agent of inertia than of change and hence the 
pressure for a hands-off policy. 

On the other hand, the Union Government has been usurping the powers of the 
State with some pretext or the other. Promotion schemes, designed at the Centre, 
are transferred for implementation at the State level. The special Central 
Assistance, for example, granted for the development of infrastructure at the 
pilgrim centres, carries with it a pre-defined scheme and mode of execution. 

Furthermore, there are occasions when the Centre forces the State Governments 
to extend certain subsidies and concessions to the sector. The terms of such 
concessions would have been fixed by the Centre and the States would have no 
choice but to fall in line. For example, during the State tourism minister's 
conference in December 1991, the States were urged to freeze water and electricity 
rates for 10 years. They were also asked to exempt certain hotels from local and 
state taxes for 10 years. 

Seventeen circuits and destinations were identified under the National Action 
Plan for development through Central assistance and investment by the States and 
the private sector. The centres were identified by the Centre and the States were 
asked to do the needful. 

There were also times when the federal division of power resulted in operational 
contradictions. For instance, by 1989, many foreign hotel chains like Hilton, Ifyatt, 
Penta and Kempinski had applied for licenses for investing in India. However, the 
revenue departments of the respective States failed to locate and allocate land for 
the construction of hotels. The scheme, thus, fell flat. 



Curiously, the Union Government was not hesitant to make use of Constitutional 
provisions when it suited its interests. As has been stated earlier, the Yunus 
Committee had suggested the creation of the Tourism Board on lines of the existing 
Railway Board. (Perhaps, it was the brainchild of Mr. KL. Thapar, then adviser to 
the Planning Commission, in charge of Transport and Tourism Sector. Being from 
the Railway Service, it is not surprising that Thapar thought about a 'Tourism 
Board'). 

To begin with, the empowered committee of secretaries challenged the idea of 
creation of a Board. It was said that the Railway Board as an independent entity 
was created for historical reasons. It would be difficult for tourism to be looked 
after by a Board, because legally the sector would come under the Industrial 
(Development) Act. It was also found that such a Board would be financially not 
viable. 

In 1991, the think-tank on tourism created by Minister Madhavarao Scindia 
rejected the idea of a Board in toto. It was emphasised that the Board cannot be in 
charge of a sector which is basically under the jurisdiction of the States! 

Scope for Federal Interventions 

The previous section highlights the dubious ways by which the Centre attempts 
to hijack initiatives at the State-level. This is achieved essentially by threatening to 
curtail Central assistance or by cajoling through promises of more financial aid. It 
iscommon knowledge that the resource-base of the States is very narrow, making 
them vulnerable at the negotiating table. 

However, States have the fi-eedom to resist the Centre's strong- arm tactics, 
provided State assemblies stand-by the interests of the States. For instance. State 
legislatures may refuse to freeze water and electricity rates on grounds of revenue 
generation. In that event, the concerned Chief Minister or the Minister of Tourism 
may convey the intensity of resistance that he is confronted with, and thus refuse 
to comply with the Centre's diktats. 

It is heartening to realise that the States have often exercised ^fieir power of 
self-determination and consequently refused to toe the line drawn by the Centre. 
This offers enough scope for possible interventions at the federal strata of our 
political system in matters of policy formulation. 



Privatisation and its Implications 

According to the Approach Paper to the Seventh Plan, " there is a vast potential 
for development of tourism in the country. Tourism should be accorded the status 
of an industry. Private sector investment will have to be encouraged in developing 
tourism and public sector investments should be focused only on development of 
support infrastructure". Thus the seeds of private initiatives were sown during the 
Seventh Plan. 

The Government took the matter of privatising the tourism sector seriously by 
1988. ft was during the tenure of Mr. S.K. Mishra as Tourism Secretary that the talk 
of inviting private investment into the sector began. The Government permitted 
foreign equity participation upto 51% in tourism projects. Foreign charters were 
allowed to operate in the country for the first Mme. Foreign companies were 
allowed to repatriate their profits to the extent of 3%. 

The structural adjustment programme, initiated in June, 1992, paved the way 
for privatisation in almost all sectors of the economy. The Annual Plan (1992-93) 
document emphatically enunciated the Government's position vis-a-vis tourism: 
"(T)he future growth of tourism will have to be achieved mainly through private 
initiative. The State will contribute to tourism by planning broad strategy of 
development, provision of monetary and fiscal incentives to catalyze private sector 
investment." 

The process of privatisation brought in its wake big investments and private 
involvement at various levels. As an offshoot, environmental considerations were 
thrown to the winds and there were instances of large scale human rights violation. 
The self- correcting nature of policy made provisions for stricter controls in this 
regard. 

More seriously , privatisation meant alienation of the majority of our population 
and their deprivation. Employment generated in tourism is generally seasonal and 
ill-paid. The private sector- induced pockets of tourism had the potential of 
turning into centres of pollution, drug-trafficWng and prostitution. 



Industry Status Granted to Tourism 

The Seventh Plan proposed that tourism be declared an industry. However, it 
took time for the States to implement this, even though they agreed in principle. 
The smokeless industry had the advantage of generating maximum value-added, 
because of low-cost inputs. 
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The Tourism Policy Statement carried certain provisions in favour of the hotel 
industry . It stated that there should be provision for depreciation in the balance 
sheets of hotels. Being an export industry, hotels were to be given excise 
concessions. The provisions of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
(MRTP) Act were relaxed for hotels, because any hotel with 300 or more rooms 
would have incurred an investment of Rs. 25 crores. 

The document also hinted at lower tariffs for power and water and regulations for 
easy import of equipment. As a follow-up, hotel and shipping were added to the 
list of 27 industries exempted from Section 22 A of the MRTP Act. 

The consequences of declaring tourism as an industry needs to be studied in 
detail. It is not possible to capture its implications in an exploratory work like this. 
However, it is obvious that the private sector has primarily benefited to a great extent 
by this measure. 

Imparting Modifications to Policies 

We have earlier stated that the arena of policy formulation should be 
self -evaluating and self -correcting. In the case of Tourism Policy, this has proved 
to be the plus point. As an illustration, the Policy statement of 1982 made no 
mention of infrastructure development. The successive governments at the Centre 
failed to create proper tourism infrastructure, thus resulting in loss oi traffic. This 
lacuna was corrected in the National Action Plan. 

However, much of this change was due to intensive lobbying by such agencies 
like the Indian Association of Tour Operators (lATO), the Travel Agents 
Association of India (TAAI) and the Indian Hotels and Restaurants Association 
(IHRA). It is for the voluntary agencies and pro-people forces to exploit the avenue 
of lobbying at various levels. 

The environmental implications of tourism development did not form part of 
the 1982 Policy. The consequences are too obvious to be written about. However, 
the NAP, 1992 did carry specific provisions for environmental protection and 
hamessing. 

From Policy to Cartooning 

Policy statements may also lead to justifiable flights of fantasy. Two examples 
would illustrate how policies were used tojustify stands taken by the politicians: 

a. Shri Devi Lai, the then Deputy Prime Minister wanted a 50% discount for 
farmers at Five Star Hotels run by India Tourism Development Corporation. 



The scheme had teething problems since it was not easy to distinguish a fanner 
from amongst the chents who visit such hotels. However, on his insistence, the 
so-called CHA UPALs recreated a village ambiance to the amazement of foreign 
tourists, who took a liking for them. 

b. Pursuing the objective of the Seventh Plan to diversify overseas tourism to its 
logical conclusion was what prompted Mr. Jagdish Tytler to float the idea of 
casinos. It was an attempt to provide some entertainment for foreigners during 
the evenings. It was said that Indian classical music would not provide much 
needed entertainment for foreign guests because the artistes spend a lot Sf tinie 
tuning their instruments! Folk dances get over in an hour. 

So much for our much touted cultural diversity . It is embarrassing to believe that 
the consultative committee attached to the Ministry of Civil Aviation and Tourism 
had endorsed the idea. 

Conclusion 

Broadly, our successive policy pronouncements in the realm of tourism falls 
within the "liberalising" framework of the macro- economic policy environment. 
The Finance Bill, 1988, had assured 50% tax exemption on foreign exchange earnings 
in the sector, and a further 50% exemption if re-invested. In effect, it amounts to 
100% tax concession. Luxuiy hotels enjoy exemptions of all kinds with a view to 
encourage tourism earnings. 

These tax exemptions coupled with provision of soft loans to the sector led to a 
boom in the tourism related private investment. The Economic Survey 1991-92 
aptly summarises the ultimate aim of such incentives for private sector participation: 
"The Government has tried to expand the economic space in which the people can 
exercise their initiative and ingenuity, il hopes to do more to expand their 
opportunities, to enhance their potential. But what shape the economy takes 
ul timately depends on what the people make of it. In that sense, the future is in their 
hands." 

We should not forget that tourism is an industry which emerges in the context of 
unresolved socio-economic structural issues, such as land distribution patterns or 
the takeover of traditional occupations by modem mechanised capital. Tourism 
happens to be a source of livelihood for millions in India and aggressive 
privatisation does not ensure social and economic safety -nets. In the face of the 
unhindered entry of international capital and successive alienation, perhaps, it is 
difficult to agree that "the future is in our hands". 
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ANNEXTURE I 



( Extract from 8th V Year Plan 1992-97, Vol. II, 
Government of India, Planning Commission, New Delhi) 

CHAPTER 19 



Transport 



TOURISM 

General 

9.27. 1 Over the years, tourism has emerged as a major segment of Indian econorr^ 
contributing substantially to the foreign exchange earnings which have increased 
from Rs.32 crores in 1974-75 to more than Rs.SOOO crores in 1991 - 92. Since imports 
of goods needed for tourism are limited, value added component in term of foreign 
exchange earning of this industry is relatively high. Domestic tourism, too, play s an 
important role in the integration of people, employment generation and economic 
development of the country . 

9.27.2 The Seventh Plan was a water-shed in the development of tourism in the 
country. For the first time, the vast potential of tourism as a foreign exchange earner 
and as a generator of employment opportunities was recognised . Several new pol icy 
initiatives were taken to develop the tourism sector on an accelerated growth path. 
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Tourism was accorded the status of an industry. At present, 15 States and 3 Union 
Territories have declared tourism as an industry. In addition, 4 States have declared 
hotels as an industry . Consequently, a number of incentives have been made available 
to private entrepreneurs for investment in tourism activities. 

9.27.3 The Government set up the Tourism Finance Corporation in 1989 to 
provide financial assistance for setting up or for development of tourist related 
activities and services which include interalia hotels, restaurants, amusement parks, 
resorts and complexes for entertainment, education and sports. The marketing 
activities of private entrepreneurs and other agencies were given additional support 
through the scheme of "Assistance for the Development of International Tourism 
(ADIT)" . 

Review of Tourism Sector 

9.28.1 There has been a gradual increasein Plan outlay for tourism over the Plan 
periods from Rs. 158 crores in the Second Plan to Rs. 138.68 crores in the Seventh 
Plan. 

9.28.2 The foreign tourist arrivals in India increased from about 17,000 in 1951 
to 1.71 million in 199i). However, our share in the total world arrivals has ranged 
between 0.28% and 0.32% in the last 10 years. It is anticipated that tourist traffic will 
grow at the rate of 9% to 10% per annum and about 2.75 million tourist arrivals are 
anticipated by the end of the Eighth Plan. 

9.28.3 The number of approved star hotels in India has gone up frcxn 1 86 in 1963 
to 650 in 1990 with 40,000 rooms. 

Future Perspective and Eighth Plan Thrust 

9.29.1 In the development of tourism, the public sector has made significant 
contribution during the last three decades. The Industry is todzy equipped with a 
reasonable infrastructural base and is poised for a self -sustained growth. The future 
growth of tourism should, therefore, be achieved mainly through private initiative. 
"Die State can contribute to tourism by planning broad strategies of development, 
provision of fiscal and monetary incentives to catalyse private sector investments and 
devising effective regulatory and supervisory mechanisms to protect the interest of 
th e industry, the consumer and the environment. 

9.29.2 The strategy for the development of the tourism sector should be based on 
the principle of low-cost economy, higher levels of producti vity , efficiency in use of 
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infrastructure and provision of clean and economic tourist facilities for middle class 
tourists, both domestic and foreign. India, being a multi- destination country of 
continental dimensions, has induced tourism promoters to adopt a "spread 
approach" . It is necessary, in view of the scarce capital, that a selective approach 
should be adopted for development of tourism. 

9 .29.3 In the Eighth Plan, the " Special Tourism Areas" concept is being adopted, 
wherein afew tourist areas with high tourism potential will be identifiedand provided 
with f uU fledged infrastructural facilities. 

9.29.4 A package of financial and monetary assistance has been conceived to 
provide impetus to tourism investment. These include " Tourism Development Fund" 
to provide financial assistance for tourism activities in Special Tourism Areas and 
the "Equity Scheme" under which the Central Department of Tourism and the State 
Government would contribute to the equity capital of tourism ventures. 

9.29.5 Tourism marketing and publicity need strengthening. Our marketing 
strategy has to be made more dynamic in terms of spread, innovation, imagination, 
new techniques and coordination. A well coordinated publicity drive cf all the 
organisations connected with tourism could yield greater benefits. 

9.29.6 The proportion of high spenders among foreign tourists has gone down in 
recent years and that of low budget visitors has risen. This trend needs to be reversed 
and effective measures should be taken to maximise the earnings, while increasing 
the flow of tourists into the country. The focus and promotional strategy during the 
Eighth Plan should be on high spending tourists from areas like Europe, USA and 
Japan. 

9.29.7 The absence of an upto date information system with quick retrieval 
facilities leads to poor tourist facilitation. The technological developments in the field 
of communication and computers, should, therefore, be profitably utilised' for 
establishing a tourist information network. 

9.29.8 There is also a perceptible lack of l^gienic and inexpensive 
accommodation to cater to the need of low spending tourists needs. While State 
should focus its efforts towards promotion of supplementary accommodation like 
private guest houses, tourist bungalows, paying guest accommodation, forest lodges 
etc., investment in three to five star hotels should be restricted to the private sector. 
Private sector investment needs to be attracted through fiscal and monetary incentives 
to ease the borrowing and repayment of credit, allotment of suitable sites at 
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concessional rates and other concessions etc. 

9.29.9 Anti-poverty and area development programmes for backward areas should 
be integrated with tourism development programmes. This will provide the local 
people with employment opportunities and supplementary income. 

9.29.10 Inadequate airline capacity is a critical bottleneck in air travel to and from 
India, particularly during the peak tourist season. Charters not only augment air 
capacity but also help in promoting new destinations. Adequate attention needs to be 
paid for upgrading road transportation facilities in important tourist cenlres. Private 
sector could be encouraged to invest in developing tourist transport by giving relief 
in excise duties when indigenous vehicles are purchased for tourism purposes. 

9.29.1 1 Rail transportation has a special fascination for foreign tourists as 
demonstrated by the successful rail tourism projects like the "Place on Wheels" , The 
"Great Indian Temples" in Southem India should also be introduced. The possibility 
of having ship cruises along the coastline and the potential offered by the back waters 
of Kerala and Sunderbans in West Bengal for river cruises would be fully tapped. 

9.29.12 Adequate attention has to be paid to enlist private sector participation in 
the development of special interest tourism like beach and wild-life tourism, 
amusement parks, conventions and conferences. 

9.29.13 Balanced infrastructural development and preservation of rich cultural 
heritage is of critical importance. To achieve this objective, it is necessary to 
formulate master plans for all States highlighting the tourism potential in the State. 
Such an approach would ensure that economic activities in these States are so planned 
that they facilitate tourism development, ensure consistency and avoid overlap. An 
integrated development plan for the heritage centres, with focus on forts, palaces and 
old havelis with due concem for town planning needs to be introduced. 

9.29.14 Human Resources Development is of vital in^rtance in a service 
industry like tourism. The quality of training programmes and that of teaching faculty 
should be improved with focus on history and culture. The capacity in terms of the 
intake of apprentices and the number of institutions both at the craft and diploina 
levels should be increased. Universities should be encouraged to introduce tourism 
oriented courses. Short duration programmes for updating the knowledge and skills 
of those employed at the grassroot and supervisory levels, and career counselling 
aimed at developing entrepreneurship need to be organised. 
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Eighth Plan Programme 

5.30. 1 The Central Sector Tourism Plan encompasses: (i) Department of Tourism 
(ii) India Tourism Development Corporation (iii) Man-power and Institutional 
Development. 

Department of Tourism (DOT) 

9.30.2 The Department of Tourism will cany out effective publicity promotion, 
and provide infrastructural support and facilities for new forms of tourism like 
holiday and leisure tourism, wildlife etc. The DOT will, for the most part, play a 
"promotional" role in the development of tourism. The Eighth Plan visualises 
identification and development of "Special Tourism Areas" with high tourism 
potential. The ongoing projects of "Buddhist Places of Interest in Bihar" and 
"Development of Ajanta EUora in Maharashtra" were taken up with external 
financial assistance. A number of new projects would be posed for external assistance 
including " Agra Heritage Project" , " Buddhist Places of Interest in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar". 



Table 9.23 Outlay and Expenditure - Tourism 



(Rs. Crores) 



Organisation 


Seventh Plan 


1990-91 


1991-92 




Oulay 


Expdr. 


Oulay 


Expdr. 


Outlay 


Expdr. 


Deptt. of Tourism 


68.68 


121.13 


58.00 


51.68 


64.05 


65.60 




(68.68) 


(121.13) 


(58.00) 


(51.68) 


(64.05) 


(65.60) 


ITDC 


39.90 


48.87 


15.50 


8.91 


16.00 


9.80 




(29.90) 


(27.65) 


(3.00) 


(3,20) 


(3.00) 


(3.00 


Man Power and 


30.00 


30.04 


12.50 


6.09 


9.95 


4.55 


Institutional 


(30.00) 


(30.04) 


(12.50) 


(6.09) 


(9.95) 


(4.55) 


Development 














Total 


138.38 


200.04 


83.00 


66.68 


90.00 


79.95 




(128,58) 


(178,82) 


(73,50) 


(60.97) 


(77.00) 


JZiia 



Note: Figures in brackets indicates budgetary support. 
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India Tourism Development Corporation (ITDC) 

9.30.3 The ITDC came into existence in 1 966 with the basic objective of providing 
tourism infrastructure for overall development of tourism in the country. The 
Corporation has 31 hotels/traveller lodges with 3762 rooms. The financial 
performance of the Corporation has been satisfactory. The turnover increased from 
Rs. 72.1 1 crores in 1985-86 to Rs. 121.92 crores in 1990-91. 

9.30.4 The main emphasis in the Eighth Plan for the ITDC would be on 
consolidation rather than on expansion of accommodation. Sustained efforts will be 
made to improve the profitability of its existing hotels through different measures 
including collaboration with well-known international hotel chains. 

Manpower and Institutional Development 

9.30.5 At present, there are 14 Institutes of Hotel Management and Food Craft 
Institutes. A master plan is under preparation for development of manpower for the 
tourism industry on an integrated basis. In the field of manpower and training, the 
major scheme relates to setting up of a "Culinary Institute of India" with foreign 
technical expertise. 

9.30.6 The outlay approved for Eighth Plan is Rs. 272 crores in the Central sector. 
In the States sector, an outlay of Rs. 501 .62 crores has been provided for Tourism in 
the Eighth Plan. 
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ANNEXURE II 



TOURISM POLICY 1982 

(Presented by the Minister of Tourism in Lok Sabha and Rofya Sabha on 
November 3, 1982) 



Dimensions of Tourism 

1 . Tourism has become a global phenomenon in the last 30 years. Better and faster 
means of communications have resulted in a massive movement of people throughout 
the world drawing them closer through experiencing and appreciating one another's 
culture and life-style. To give an idea of the dimensions of world travel, in 1981 there 
were about 290 million world travellers who spent US $ 106 billion (Rs. 84,800 
crores). In India alone about 5 million people, excluding city commuters, are carried 
daily by the Railways over their vast networks indicating the strength of domestic 
travel movement within the country. 

Parameters of Tourism 

2. The parameters of tourism are wide and far-reaching. From a small beginning 
of individuals travelling alone in search of adventure, knowledge, trade and 
pilgrimage, the mass movement of people today all over the world has given rise to 
a highly sophisticated, multidisciplinary industry - Tourism - to develop and promote 
tourist activities, to service the tourist facilities so as the ensure visitor - satisfaction 
and thus generate more travel. Because tourism promotes exchange of ideas and 
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views and facilitates interaction of people and their culture, it can be a potent 
instrument for achieving national integration, better international understanding and 
ultimately peaceful co-existence for the people of the world. 

3.1 Despite its world- wide operations, tourism can function in the smallest of 
settings as effectively and efficiently as in wide-ranging, multi-national operations. 
It has thus the flexibility of adjustments to situations which few industries possess. 
Tourism can thus be an individual endeavour or it can employ thousands in a single 
operation. It can be a small enterprise or a rnulti-million project. Tourism is thus both 
labour-intensive and capital -intensive activity. In economic terras, tourism is a major 
source of foreign exchange earnings for many countries. It can help correct adverse 
trade balances and regional imbalances, create employment opportunities and give a 
direct stimulus to the socio-economic development of backward areas in a country. 

3.2 However, there are pitfalls as well. Unregulated tourism can cause many 
problems, unbalanced social change and economic development, (social tensions and 
environmental development,) social tensions and environmental pollution, distortion 
of life- styles and cultural decay - indeed the destruction of the very entity on which 
tourism is built. 



Stages of Tourism Development 

4.1 Tourism development in India has passed through many stages. At 
Government level, the development of tourist facilities was taken up in a planned 
manner from 1956 coinciding with the Second Five Year Plan. The developmental 
approach has evolved from isolated planning of single unit facilities in the Second 
and Third Five Year Plans to integrated development in the Fourth Plan (Gulmarg 
and Kovalam projects), and thereon to integrated area development in the Fifth and 
Sixth Plans. 

4.2 The many attractions of India hold virtually an unlimited potential for tourism 
development. The endeavour therefore will be to convert this vast potential into 
reality through well planned, well-defined and fully integrated national programmes 
of tourism development. 

4.3 The performance in the field of tourism over the past 30 years has been quite 
impressive. In 1951, 25 million world travellers crossed national frontiers to visit 
other countries as tourists. Of these, India received 16,829 or only 0.066 per cent. In 
1981 while the world tourist movement was estimated at 290 million, India received. 
8.53 lakhs and 4.27 lakh arrivals from Pakistan and Bangladesh or 0.44 per cent. The 
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estimated foreign exchange earnings of India from tourism in 1951 were Rs. 7.7. 
crores. In 1 98 1 these were estimated at Rs. 702 crores. Hardly any other sector of the 
economy has recorded such a consistently notable performance. 

4.4 In 1951 there were only a few hotels primarily in the metropolitan cities and 
at hill stations which could cater to the needs of the tourists. There were only a handful 
of travel agencies. Tod^ there are 371 Government of India approved hotels with 
23,620 rooms and 185 approved travel agencies throughout the country. 

Objectives 

5. The Government's objectives thus are to so develop tourism that: 

(i) It becomes a unifying force nationally and internationally fostering better 
understanding through travel. 

(ii) It helps to preserve, retain and enrich our world- view and life-sty le, our cultural 
expressions and heritage in all its manifestations. The prosperity that tourism brings 
must cause accretion and strength rather than damage to our social and cultural values 
and depletion of our natural resources. In tourism, India must present itself on its own 
terms - not as an echo or imitation of other countries, other cultures and other 
lifestyles. 

(iii) It brings socio-economic benefits to the community and the State in terms of 
employment opportunities, income generation, revenue generation for the States, 
foreign exchange earnings and, in general, causes human habitat improvement. 

(iv) It gives a direction and opportunity to the youth of the country both through 
international and domestic tourism to understand the aspirations and viewpoints of 
others and thus to bring about a greater national integration and cohesion. 

(v) It also offers opportunities to the youth of the country not only for employ ment 
but also for taking up activities of nation building character like sports, adventure 
and the like. Thus as a programfne for the moulding of the youth of the country, 
tourism is of inestimable value. 

6. 1 Domestic Tourism: Domestic tourists travelling within their country form the 
bulk of world tourist traffic. While domestic tourist statistics are not available at 
present on an all India basis, the volume of passenger traffic carried by our Railway s 
and the road transportation system is indicative of the enormous size of domestic 
tourism in India. For the large number of our people who travel on pilgrimage or as 
tourists, facilities provided are minimal. It will therefore be our endeavour to 
substantially improve and expand facilities for domestic tourists. 
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6.2 International Tourism: Recognising the importance of international tourism 
in earning foreign exchange and thereby making a major contribution to the national 
economy as well as in creating international goodwill and understanding, high 
priority will be accorded to the development of international tourism. 

6.3.1 Cultural Tourism: Various surveys and studies have confirmed that the 
biggest element in attracting international tourists to India is our historical and 
archaeological monuments. Although the maintenance and upkeep of the monuments 
is the responsibility of the Archaeological Survey of India and the State Departments 
of Archaeology, it is proposed to provide adequate tourist facilities at the major 
centres of cultural interest in a planned manner in co-ordination with the other 
concerned agencies including the State Governments. 

6.3.2 The intention is to fully exploit the rich heritage of archaeological 
monuments, religious centres dear to the followers of various religions of the world 
as well as the rich heritage in the field of performing arts, the variety of which could 
itself be the sole objective of the tourist's visit to India. 

Tourism - a Common Endeavour 

7. While broadly the promotion of international tourism will be mainly the 
responsibility of the Central Sector, and that of domestic tourism primarily of the 
State Sector, the Centre would pl^ a coordinating role supplementing the State effort 
wherever necessary. Further, tourism development cannot solely be the responsibility 
of the Government. It has to be a common endeavour of all the agencies vitalty 
concerned with its development at Central and State levels, of public sector 
undertakings and the private sector, of airlines, railways and communications 
systems, municipal and local bodies, and educational and cultural organisations. This 
combined effort will be directed towards achieving a comprehensive, well-rounded 
and integrated development enabling tourism to make a positive and effective 
contribution to the economic growth of the country. 

Impact of Tourism 

8.1 While the overall impact of tourism on a national scale may be difficult to 
measure as it is a pervasive activity rather than a tangible commodity, it can be more 
easily assessed in specific situations where the parameters can be more precisely 
defined. For example, the cost/benefit study of the Gulmarg Winter Sports Project 
has shown that the net social benefit accruing from winter sports development as 
envisaged would be around Rs. 600 crores over a period of 25 to 30 years, the 
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multiplier effect being 3.3. In a similar study of the Kovalam Beach Resort Project, 
the multiplier effect was found to be 2.5. In the field of international touri sm, foreign 
exchange earned from tourism in 1979-80 showed an increase of 20.4 per cent as 
against an increase of 12.8 per cent growth rate in the commodity from India. The 
Committee on Export Strategy 1980' s* in its Re(x)rt mentions that while India's 
exports altogether constituted 0.42 percent of the total world exports in 1979, India's 
share of the world tourism receipts was 0.58 per cent. This despite the fact that 1979 
was one of the poorest years for tourism to India. These figures were as follows:- 
0.58% in 1979; 0.64% in 1980 and 0.76% in 1981. The fact thus remains that given 
the opportunity tourism can make an effective contribution towards reducing the 
country 's deficits in international trade. Equally, it can bring sizeable socio-economic 
benefits to those regions of the country which are rich in tourism potential . 

8.2 Increasing attention will be given to Regional tourism i.e. the tourism among 
the countries of the South Asian Region (comprising the Indian subcontinent) 
extending the scope to cover Afghanistan, Iran and the Republic of Maldives. 
Through promotion of tourism in the region, tourism will attempt to play its role in 
bringing about greater understanding among the countries of the region niJ 
consciousness of the oneness of the region. 

Plan of Action 

9. 1 Thus, in order to maximise the benefits of tourism it will be necessary to have 
a selective approach for determining investment priorities. Rather than spread the 
resources thin and thereby dilute the impact of tourism, priority will be given to 
schemes which yield economic returns and generate social benefits. The development 
of tourist infrastructure will thus be taken up based on the "travel circuit" concept 
in a 5 to 10 year perspective. This will enable intensive development of selected 
centres, dispel Jthe tendency to concentrate in a few urban centres, and encourage the 
diversification of tourist attractions particularly in opening up economically 
backward areas which hold many tourist attractions, such as archaeological and 
historical monuments, places of natural beauty, festivals, arts and crafts. 

9. 1 .2 To involve the youth of the country in national integration and make tourism 
a vehicle for achieving this objective, youth hostel activity will be given significant 
importance in the plan of action. TTiis will facilitate the youth from different parts of 



* This Committee was constituted by Government of India, Ministry of Commelrce, Civil Supplies and 
Co-operation (Dept. of Commerce) vide Resolution No. 4(23 )79-EPL dated 28th June, 1979. Final Report 
was submitted in December, 1 980. 
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the country exchanging views and ideas getting themselves exposed to the various 
parts of the country and thus bringing about greater understanding between youths 
of all parts of the country, apart from catalysing international understanding through 
the youth movement. The existing modest network of youth hostels set up for the 
purpose will be expanded and the movement strengthened substantially. 

9.1.3 The policy on tourism will take cognizance of the need to under-score the 
fact that tourism facilities for the lower middle class and the poorer sections of the 
society for getting to know about other parts of the country through travel require to 
be augmented and towards this purpose, and with particular reference to pilgrimage 
tourism, cheap accommodation is proposed to be provided through Dharamshalas, 
Sarais etc. making use of suitable organisations like the Bhartiya Yatri Avas Vikas 
Samiti and the like to put up such facilities. 

9.2 Marketing strategy will be to broaden the tourist base in existing markets, 
explore new tourist markets, and promote and facilitate intra-regional travel, 
particularly from neighbouring countries. A dynamic and pragmatic approach will 
be adopted in identifying regions from where tourist traffic to India has growing 
potentiality as for instance. West Asian as well as North African countries where as 
a result of oil, there is a great boom and prosperity resulting in people in these 
countries desiring to go on pleasure tours abroad. The WANA countries have a 
predilection towards India because of its close Unk with West Asia and North Africa 
from historical times. Special emphasis has to be given fortravel from these countries 
to India. The infrastructure will be so developed as to cater to the tastes of the tourists 
from these regions. Similarly the infrastructure at Buddhist centres is being developed 
as for instance, through a series of Buddhist oriented hotels with a view to attracting 
large scale Buddhist traffic through charter as well as by the normal services to India 
making India a Buddhist destination. With the vast Buddhist population in the Far 
East, there is considerable potentiality for traffic to India from these countries. The 
assistance of the Railway Ministry is being sought for operating special charter trains 
to cover the Buddhist centres and also supplement accommodation in hotels through 
these special trains which would be self-contained mobile hotels, as it were. 

9.3 Special attention will be paid to developing social tourism to benefit the 
weaker sections of society; 

9.4 Manpower development and training will be given due weightage to ensure 
efficient service and effective management of tourist facilities for maximising returns 
on investments made. 
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9.5. 1 To attract private sector investment in building up the tourist infrastructure 
and for augmenting various services to keep pace with the tourist demand, it will be 
necessary to extend fiscal and other incentives to the various segments of the tourism 
industry on par with those given to other export -oriented industries. 

9.5.2 Towards this purpose every endeavour will be made to secure fiscal and 
other incentives from the concerned Ministries cf Government in order to make 
investment in the tourism industry worthwhile. In this process an endeavour will also 
be made to highlight the fact that in the context cf the country needing substantial 
foreign exchange for its developmental activities, tourism industry will constitute a 
major agency /industry for the acquisition rf foreign exchange of a sizeable quantum 
not incomparable to, and in due course expect to exceed, the contribution of foreign 
exchange made by the engineering goods industries, Handloom and Handicraft 
industries and such other major foreign exchange earning export oriented industries. 

9.5.3 In this context an endeavour will also have to be made to obtain for tourism 
industry the status of an export-oriented industry. 

Conservation and Development 

1 0. A major consideration of tourism development will be to preserve our cultural 
and natural heritage which constitutes the major tourism resources of the country . 
Despoliation of the natural environment of archaeological monuments, beaches, 
mountains and places d natural beauty, disruption in the ecosystems of 
environmentally sensitive regions through haphazard growth of tourist facilities and 
injecting tourist inflow beyond the absorption capacity d the place/region, 
destruction of traditions in the culturally sensitive areas, clandestine selling of 
antiques and v -.ndalism - these are some of the negative aspects of tourism which can 
lead to the depletion of tourism resources rf the country . Similarly the environmental 
aspects of industrial, urban and other types of development, whether in the immediate 
vicinity cf archaeological sites and places d natural beauty or in their peripheral 
areas are a matter rf deep concern as they can adversely effect the development of 
tourism. A judicious balance therefore needs to be maintained between conservation 
and development. Appropriate measures therefore would be necessary to educate the 
people in appreciating their rich heritage, and eliciting their cooperation in preservi ng 
and protecting it. 

A New Ethos and Value 

1 1 . India has a long tradition d social and cultural values, and pdssesses a spiritual 
quality that has come down unbroken from time immemorial. It is this quintessence 
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of our cu Iture that tourism should be able to project so as to give to our people a sense 
of unity and identity , a broadening of their intellectual emotional and cultural horizon 
and a sense of belonging and pride, andforthe international traveller, tourism should 
create a better understanding of our land, people and culture. The cultural, social and 
economic benefits of tourism that flow from this policy should give a new ethos and 
value to tourism, and a new sense of purpose and direction to its development and 
promotion. 

Conclusion 

12. It is our earnest hope that this policy on tourism, being presented for the first 
time, will find wide acceptance and will help to enrich our life and bring greater 
prosperity to our people in the years to come. 
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ANNEXURE III 



Extract from 

Report of the National 
Committee on Tourism 1988 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CHAPTER - 1 

Tourism is an activity generating a number of soci^ and economic benefits. It 
promotes national integration and international understanding, creates employment 
opportunities and augments foreign exchange earnings,. Tourism also gives support 
to local handicrafts and cultural activities. Expenditure by tourists has a multiplier 
effect. These benefits are achieved with a relatively low level of investment. Its vast 
potential should, thus, be fiiUy exploited for the economic development of the 
country. 

2. The growth of protectionist sentiment in industrially advanced countries has 
tended to constrain the expansion of exports from developing countries. In the case 
of tourism, however, the urge to enjoy holidays, satisfy the wanderlust, and know 
and understand other people has yet to reach a saturation point. The efforts on the 
part of developing countries to attract larger number of tourists from the affluent 
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countries may prove to be less daunting and more rewarding than the struggle to 
obtain fair prices for primary commodities or expand the export of manufactured 
products. Expansion of tourist movement from developed to developing countries 
must be included in the international programme of development co-ordination. 

3. The public sector has made significant contribution to the growth of tourism 
during the last three decades. Without this seed com, tourism would not sprout, let 
alone grow. The tourism industry is today equipped with a reasonable inf rastructural 
base and is poised for a self-sustained growth. 

4. The time is both ripe and opportune for a reappraisal of the future role of the 
State in tourism development and the extent of its participation. It is neither necessary 
nor feasible for the State to continue with large investments in the sector as before. 
The development of this industry should best be left to the initiative of the private 
sector. 

5. The State should concentrate on planning broad strategies of tourism 
development, provision of fiscal and monetary incentives to catalyse private sector 
investment and devising an effective regulatory and supervisory mechanism to 
protect the interests of the industry and the consumer. 

6. The inter-action between tourism and cultural pollution and environmental 
spoliation is complex and requires sensitive handling. There is complementarity, not 
conflict, between the genuine requirements of tourism and the in^ratives of cultural 
preservation and ecological balance. 

7. Tourism is a national product that is not limited by State or regional boundaries 
or other barriers. This realisation is necessary to avoid distortions in our perceptions 
and pol icies. Hence, the need for a national consensus on the role and level of tourism 
development in the country . A special session of the National Development Council 
should be convened to formulate a national tourism policy based on the 
recommendations of this Report. 

CHAPTER - n 

The dy namics of tourism industry are unique in several ways. The tourist product 
is of a highly perishable nature and the bulk of tourist facilities has an in-built 
inflexibility . The demand is complementary and has to be met by a numberof goods 
and services which are not only spatially disparate but also functionally different. All 
this means a high degree of coordination and efficient delivery systems. 
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2. Bearing in mind these characteristics, the development strategy for the tourism 
sector should be based on the principle of low-cost economy, higher levels of 
productivity, improvement in efficiency of infrastructure andpromoting competition. 

3. India is a multi-destination country of continental dimensions. This has tempted 
tourism promoters to adopt a "Spread Approach". The fact that we suffer from 
scarcity of capital should be appreciated. We must, of necessity, adopt a selective 
approach. 

4. 1 n determining the spread of funds over different tourism development projects, 
it would be useful to work out capital- labourratio and capital-resource cost per dollar 
earned and per tourist served. 

CHAPTER - m 

India's share in international tourism is only 0.33 per cent. The major tourist 
generating regions for the country are West Europe and North America. The newly 
emerging markets are West Asia, East Europe, Soviet Union, Japan and Australia. 

2. The average duration of stay of foreign tourists in India is one of the highest in 
the world. On an average, it exceeds 27 days in the case of 'non-package' tourists 
and is about 14 day s in the case of 'package tourists' . Pleasure, including sight- seeing 
and holidaying, has been clearly the single distinct motivation for foreign tourists to 
visit India. 

3. The international environment and notional circumstances are propitious for a 
rapid expansion of tourism to the country, the future also augurs well. Tourism will 
become the choice therapy of modem technocratic societies which are burdened by 
social pressures and stresses. 

4. Europe and North America have reached a saturation level, where further 
growth of tourism will spillover to other countries. India could avail of this 
opportunity by absorbing a greater share of this spillover. 

5. Owing to more leisure time, holiday periods will probably be of two types. Type 
one will be the usual one for recuperation during holidays at the traditional time of 
the year. Type two will be the unusual one, more like an off-beat travel to "get away" 
from, both the traditional seasons and run-of-the-mill tourist regions. India has the 
potential to attract the off-beat travellers. 
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6. In view of India's comparative advantage of having a wide variety of 
destinations of tourist interest, it is realistic to aim at a growth rate of 7 per cent per 
annum in the international tourist arrivals during the Eighth and Ninth Five Year 
Plans. If we achieve this growth rate, the tourist arrivals will increase to 2.75-3.00 
millions by the year 2000 AD. 

7. For a balanced development of tourism in India, it is necessary to (a) develop 
selected tourist circuits/centers instead of spreading limited resources thinly over a 
large number of circuits, (b) diversify tourism to India from the traditional 
sight-seeing tours centred primarily on places of cultural tourism interest towards the 
more rapidly growing holid^ tourism markets within the framework of the country ' s 
milieu with a conscious attention to the aesthetic, environmental and socio-cultural 
integration of tourism projects, (c) develop non-traditional areas such as trekking, 
winter sports, wildlife tourism, beach resort tourism so as to attract more tourists and 
to lengthen their period of stay in the country, (d) restore and develop national 
heritage projects and utilise tourism as a major force in support of conservation of 
national heritage, and (e) explore new tourist generating markets, particularly in 
countries which have a broad spectrum of cultural affinity with India. India should 
also attract large number of foreign tourists of Indian origin by launching special 
campaigns of " discover your roots" . 

CHAPTER - rV 

Over the years, tourism has emerged as an important element of foreign exchange 
earnings comparable to some of the major merchandise exports. In less than a decade 
and half, the foreign exchange earnings have gone up from Rs. 32 crores in 1971-72 
to about Rs. 1440 crores in 1986-87. Since import of goods needed for tourism is 
quite limited, the tourist earnings have a relatively large value-added conponent. 

2. The estimation of foreign exchange earnings is made by the Reserve Bank of 
India as a part of the balance of payment statistics. It appears that the data suffers 
from several infirmities which gives rise to inconsistent estimates. Since tourism is 
not longer a peripheral activity, the Reserve Bank of India should take appropriate 
measures to improve the reliability of the estimates. 

3. An analysis of foreign exchange earnings at constant prices shows a declining 
trend as far as earnings in US dollar terms is concerned. The proportion of high 
spenders among foreign tourists has apparently gone down in recent years and that 
of low-budget visitors has risen. The depreciation of the rupee has also made the 
product cheaper. At the same time, the premium on the dollar in the black market 
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might have induced substantial diversion of foreign exchange into unauthorised 
channels. This trend needs to be reversed and effective measures should be taken to 
maximise the earnings while increasing the flow of tourist into the country. 

4. Tourism has a potential for earning foreign exchange worth Rs.4000 crores to 
Rs.5000 crores by 2000 AD at 1986-87 prices. This amount can be increased further 
if the declining trend in per capita expenditure of foreign tourists is reversed. 

CHAPTER - V 

Accommodation constitutes the most important and the most visible segment of 
the infrastructure facilities for tourists in a country. Thus, provision of proper 
accommodation of acceptable standards, in particular for international travellers 
would largely determine the pace and level of growth of tourist traffic to India. 

2.The utilisation of accommodation by foreign tourists is uniformly high for 
higher categories of hotels. This segment of foreign tourists deserves special attention 
in view of their capacity and propensity to spend a comparatively higher amount of 
foreign exchange. 

3. There is also a high degree of seasonality in the occupancy rates, which is more 
pronounced in the case of foreign tourists. If the objective of maximising foreign 
exchange earnings is to be achieved, these seasonal peaks and troughs have to be 
reduced by measures like off-season tariffs, etc. 

4. The middle and upper segments of domestic tourism constitute the lower and 
middle levels of international tourism. Therefore, lower category of hotels will 
crntinue to receive domestic tourists. Domestic tourists also enable hotels to improve 
their occupancy rates during the lean months. 

5. The requirement of hotel rooms, by the turn of the century is expected to be of 
the order of one lakh which means doubling the capacity within the next decade. 

6. Hotel projects are capital intensive and have a comparatively longer gestation 
period. Their asset turnover ratio is lower when compared with other industries. 
Besides, the fixed cost as a percentage of total costs are amongst the highest of any 
Indus try . Hotel room capacity materili ses i n large chunks, while the growth in tourism 
follows a linear path. 

7. A package of incentives has been recommended which will provide the desired 
stimulus for investment in this sector. These include a series of monetary incentives 
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which will ease the borrowing and repayment of loans, fiscal incentives to improve 
the profitability and operational input incentives for greater efficiency in operation 
and management. 

8. The linking of incentive packages with the foreign exchange earnings will act 
as a cataly st for the hotels to attract more f oreig n tourists throughout the y ear. 

9. The use of expensi ve international class hotels and related facilities by ctomestic 
tourists should be discouraged by appropriate means to economise on scarce 
resources. 

10. A Tourism Fi nance Corporation with an initial equity of Rs. 100 crores should 
also be setup to provide loans to the tourism industry and cater to its specialised needs. 

11. Hotels should be classifisd as Deluxe, Standard and Budget Hotels, as this 
classification will be more relevant to the requirements cf accommodation of foreign 
and domestic tourists. 

1 2. A large proportion of hotel accommodation remains unclassified. This creates 
an unfavourable image in this sensitive service industry. The position should, 
therefore, be brought current. 

13. Tnere is no justification for regulation of tariff in this sector. The tariff may 
best be allowed to find its own level. The market forces will result in competitive 
prices, and improved services. 

14. Supplementary accommodation like private guest houses, tourist bungalows, 
forest lodges, etc., which provides lodgings to a large segment of tourists should be 
encouraged through suitable incentives. It is comparatively less expensive to build, 
and also provides employment and additional income to the people. 

15. Anti-poverty and area development programmes should be integrated with 
tourism development in those areas which have a high tourism potential. This will 
provide the local people with employment and supplementary income. 

16. "Backward Areas" in the case of tourism should imply not just a " no industry 
district" but a district with high tourism potential. 

17. Youth tourism should be encouraged and the State should support this activity 
because travel and tourism educates and enlightens the citizens of tomorrow, as well 
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as promotes national integration and international understanding. The youth hostels 
should be provided in as many places as possible. 

18. The construction of Yatri Niwases and Yatrikas are best left to private 
initiative. The State effort should be limited to providing infrastructural facilities and 
other public amenities. 

19. Suitable incentives should be given to revive and maintain national assets like 
old havelis, palaces, villas etc. These should be put to gainful use as they provide a 
low cost route for augmenting accommodation. 

CHAPTER - VI 

The travel trade coordinates different components of the tourist product to create 
a package or a service, thereby helping to earn foreign exchange. As such, the i ndustry 
n«eds to be given selected fiscal and monetary incentives which are already available 
to the export industry. 

2. Promotional marketing has a tremendous influence on the foreign tourist's 
choice of destination. Our marketing strategy has remained more or less static in 
terms of spread, innovation, imagination, new techniques and coordination. The role 
and the influence of the overseas offices of the Department of Tourism has been 
extremely marginal. Not only are the numbers too small in relation to the needs, they 
are also inadequately manned. They do not have adequate funds to launch a 
well -coordinated publicity drive, let alone amount a sustained campaign. Another 
noticeable drawback is that different agencies like hotels, travel trade, airlines, 
tourism corporations, etc. are selling their products independently . The disjointed 
effort spread thinly over a large area, naturally yields little benefit. 

3. We should launch a national image-building and marketing plan in key markets 
by pooling resources of the various public and private agencies. This would yield 
abundant fallout for tourism growth and also be of advantage in trade and commerce. 

4. There is an urgent need to professionalise out approach in respect of marketing 
activities. We should overhaul our tourist offices abroad and strengthen a few select 
offices on the basis of the marketing plan, provide adequate resources and post 
officers with a strong marketing orientation. 

5. While devising a marketing plan, a factor often overlooked is thr element of 
seasonality in our tourism product. The winter months are ideal for sight-seeing 
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activities in the plains, whereas in the remaining months, the high temperature 
precludes much of this activity. As things would have it, the winter months coincide 
with the winter in Europe, traditionally low tourist season in this region. We should, 
therefore, explore the potential in countries of southern hemisphere. We should also 
look into the possibility of developing an alternative tourist season during the 
monsoon months especially in peninsular India. The climate at this time of the year 
is moderate and, above all, this period coincides with the tourist season in Europe. 

6. It is important to cash in on the extremely favourable build- up from the Festivals 
of India held in various countries. These festivals have generated wide publicity and 
good will for the "Product India" . The time is opportune to exploit apotentially ripe 
situation. 

7. To give the travel trade a competitive edge in its marketing effort, a Market 
Development Fund should be set-up with the express purpose of promoting tourism. 
The corpus of the Fund and the modalities of its operation have been spelt out in the 
Report. 

8. A major ingredient of tourist facilitation is information service. Though 
invisible, it is invaluable to tourists. The absence of an up-to-date information system 
with quick retrieval facilities leads to poor tourist facilitation. The technological 
development in the field of communications and computers should, therefore, be 
profitably utilised for establishing a Tourist Information Network. 

9. Tourism indu'stry can effectively function as an export industry through export 
of tourist services and allied infrastructure. The advantages of this approach would 
be numerous. It will put the tourism industry on the world map. At the sarrie time, 
these ventures will serve as a " window" or market outlet for product India. Apart 
from export of goods, the expertise of Indian personnel can also be utiliised abroad. 
The State should, therefore, help the tourism industry in this regard through selective 
incentives and assistance, the details of which have been spelt out in the Report. 

10. Another effective marketing tool is the fast growing popularity of Indian 
cuisine all over the world. Indian restaurants abroad have established a niche for 
themselves. We need to further encourage spread of such restaurants as they generate 
tremendous interest in the country. 

1 1 . Closely linked is the invalu able contribution of the food- cum-cultural festivals 
abroad to the build-up of interest in destination India. These have proved very popular 
with the foreigners. We feel that such promotional activities should become a regular 
feature at trade fairs and exhibitions abroad. 
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12. A major strength of the Indian tourism is its rich cultural heritage. A foreigner 
in India should be fully exposed to evening entertainment programmes that bring out 
the very best of our traditional music, dance, folklore, etc. Publicity generated from 
such programmes would have a tremendous spin-off effect. The Ministry of Tourism 
in collaboration with private entrepreneurs should catalyse development in this field. 

13. The potential offered by the Conventions and Conferences business needs to 
be fully exploited. The present procedures for hosting the Conferences are dilatory , 
and we should adopt a 'single window' clearance concept. At the same time, we 
should establish Convention centres in places like Bangalore, Kovalam, Goa, etc., so 
as to combine business with pleasure. 

CHAPTER - Vn 

Among the different modes of transport. Civil Aviation is one mode closely linked 
with the development of tourism, as the vast majority of tourists coming to India, 
arrive and depart by air. Whatever measures are taken to improve the growth of 
tourism will be of direct consequence to the aviation sector. 

2. Capacity constraints are often felt on the air travel to and fro from India, 
particularly during the peak tourist season. Considering that a close to three million 
tourists will visit the country by 2000 AD, it is highly optimistic to believe that Air- 
India alone will be able to meet the traffic load. As it is, the airline has touched a bad 
patch. Its share of international traffic to and from India has gradually declined from 
42 percent in 1981 to 35 per cent in 1984-85 and continues to hover around this level. 
Significantly, out of 15 routes operated, only 3 routes make profit, while the 
remaining incur losses. A lot, therefore, needs to be done to improve the performance 
and the image of the airline. 

3. Havingregard to the overall situation, it is but necessary to adopt a liberal policy 
to allow foreign airlines to meet the projected demand to travel to and fro from India. 

4. Air-India should be converted into a joint-stock company with a part of its equity 
capital being held by the public. This would help to give the airline the much desired 
commercial orientation and user sensitivity. This will also provide airline access to 
the market capital for financing its expansion programmes. 

5. Air-charters should be liberally allowed as long as the price of the total tour 
package is not less than the promotional fares applicable on scheduled air services 
to and fro from India. 
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6. The domestic air transport services are an integral link in the promotion of 
tourism. But air transport, being dependent on import of aircraft, equipment and fuel 
puts a great strain on the countiy 's foreign exchange resources. It has been estimated 
that if Indian Airlines grows at the historical growth rate of 10-12 percent per annum, 
the foreign exchange deficit would excaed Rs.3000 crores per year by the turn of the 
century. Such large out go of foreign exchange would create problems of balance of 
payment. 

7. Demand for air transport is comparatively insensitive to the levels of fares. It 
has been estimated that about 81 per cent of the Indian nationals travel on expense 
account and any augmentation of capacity, even if it is accompanied by the domestic 
travellers, leaving little capacity for the foreign tourist. Airtransport requirements of 
foreign tourists should, therefore, be met by appropriate demand management 
policies. Preferential treatment for those who contribute to the country's foreign 
exchange income can hardly invite criticism. 

8. Indian Airlines should be partially privatised with the majority holding 
remaining with the Government. This will help to make the organisation more 
responsive to customer service. 

9. It is important to evaluate the economics of air services operated and those 
proposed to be add»d in future. Making tourism the primary justification for 
investment in aviation is premature, if not untenable. It is necessary to assess the 
economic costs and benefits from leisure travel for tourist destination for a balanced 
investment plan. Provision and expansion of air services should form part of total 
development programmes of a place of tourist interest 

10. It was noted that some of the tourist routes connected by air are incurring heavy 
losses thereby exposing the weaknesses of tourism promotion and development as 
an integrated package. Provision and expansion of air services should form part of 
the total development programme of a place of tourist interest. 

1 1 . IndianAirlines and V^udoot should set-up separate directorate of tourism in 
their organisations for coordinating with other agencies. 

12. Travel agencies should be provided terminals linked to the computerised 
reservation system of airlines and railways to facilitate ticketing, booking, etc. 

13. Airports are literally gateways to the country. The efficiency and facilities 
provided by the airports form a lasting impression on the foreign tourist. Due to 
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India's geographical position, night bunching of flights and peaking problems cause 
serious congestions. Added to this is the problem of involved facilitation procedures. 
Hence, the need for streaml ining these procedures so that the time taken in completi ng 
the formalities is reduced to the minimum. We have examined the issue in detail and 
made several suggestions in this regard. 

14. Rail transporation has a special fascination for foreign tourists as demonstrated 
by the successful rail tourism projects like the " Palace-on- Wheels" . This train should 
be airconditioned and refurnished in a "period" style. The Great "Indian Rover", 
tourist train should be reintroduced for the Buddhist circuit. A special train for " Tour 
of the Temples" in southern India should be introduced. 

15. The Ministry of Railways should have a full-fledged tourism directorate for 
coordinating with other agencies. 

16. Adequate attention needs to be given for upgrading road transportation 
facilities in important tourist centres. Four-lane high ways and motorways with 
suitable mid-way facilities should be developed, initially in the Delhi-Agra-Jaipur 
triangle in the North, Madras-Bangalore-Mysore in the South, and Calcutta-Puri- 
Konark in the East. . 

17. The potential offered by the back waters (rf Kerala and Sunderbans in West 
Bengal for river cruises should be fully tapped. The potential of river-rafting in 
Brahmaputra in Assam can also be usefully exploited. 

CHAPTER - Vm 

The existing organisational structure of the Department of Tourism is inadequate 
to cater to the emergj ng role d" tourism as an important stimulant of economic growth 
and social integration. It is also not capable of moulding itself into a marketing and 
developmental institution with well-defined targets. 

2. The Secretariat and operational wings of the Ministry of Tourism should be 
reorganised on the pattern of the Railway Board. In the new set-up, there is no need 
to maintain the present segregated identities of the Ministry and Director General's 
Office. 

3. The newly established apex body called the National Tourism Board, will be 
responsible among other things, for formulating tourism policy, drawing up 
perspective plans, monitoring and coordinating tourism projects and schemes. 
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4. A specialised management cadre for tourism called the Indian Tourism Service 
should be constituted. Such a cadre would have the advantage of equipping the 
personnel with an in-depth knowledge and experience of dealing with tourism as a 
national activity . Lateral induction of personnel should be made at appropriate levels 
to impart dynamism to the system. 

5. The role of India Tourism Development Corporation should be redefined as an 
umbrella body for tourism industry in the country . This autonomous body to be called 
the "National Tourism Development Corporation" should have 50 per cent joint 
venture interests in all States. As a developmental role, it should continue to pave the 
way for tourism in the areas where private sector is waiy to invest. 

6. The Hotel Corporation of India should be merged with the National Tourism 
Development Corporation. Such a set-up would ensure coordinated operations and 
a more extensive and well- integrated accommodation network. At the same time, 
the lossmaking HCI, functioning on economies of scale would start making profits. 

7. A Standing Committee of Tourism Ministers should be constituted to provide 
an integrated approach to tourism development and also effectively associate the 
State government in this process. 

CHAPTER - K 

Human resource development is of vital importance in a service industry like 
tourism. We may spend crores of rupees on building infrastructure but it is the service 
people who alone can make them come alive. The present system of tourism training 
programmes suffers from several weaknesses, both in its qualitative and quantitative 
dimensions. 

2. The capacity and the number of institutions both at the craft and diploma levels, 
should be increased. 

3. The intake of the apprentices under the statutory Apprenticeship Act should be 
increased and the travel trade should also be brought within the r^bst of the Act. 

4. The quality of the training programmes and that of teaching faculty should be 
improved; the former by restructuring the programmes and the latter by lateral 
induction of suitable staff and by " retraining the trainers" . 

5. The training facilities for the first level of staff like stewards, bell boys, etc. 
should be organised on the lines of modular programmes. 
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6. Universities should be encouraged to introduce tourism- oriented courses. 
Leading management institutions like the Indian Institutes of Management should 
have separate departments of Hospitality and Institution Management that address 
themselves to the unique management needs of the burgeoning needs of the service 
industry . 

7. The post-diploma management programme run by the Hotel and Catering 
Schools should be strengthened and improved upon. 

8. The management departments of the universities and IIMs as well as Hotel 
Management Institutes should offer modular management programmes and 
part-time/evening programmes so that an ideal career route would start with hands-on 
expertise, followed by nKxiular programmes and so on. 

9. Leading hotel establishments should be encouraged to adopt some of the 
institutes so as to upgrade the programmes, financially and qualitatively. 

10. In order to provide students with an exposure to the industry as well as with 
practical experience, these institutes should run commercially viable restaurants and 
cake shops which generate sufficient income to meet their running costs. 

11. A "Culinary Institute of India" should be set up to train chef manpower. 
Through this centre the Indian chefs should gradually be given as much international 
recognition as their French counterparts. 

12. The Indian Institute of Tourism and Travel Management should be effectively 
developed as an apex body in the travel trade education development. To achieve this 
objective it should be reconstituted by a Resolution of the government and accorded 
the status of a recognised educational institute, and be empowered to award 
diplomas/degrees. 

13. Continuing education should be part of the activity of IE 11 M. Short duration 
programmes for updating the knowledge and skills of those employed at grass roots 
and supervisory levels should be organised by the Institute. It should also develop 
resource material for training of personnel in various skills. Career counselling should 
be one of the important functions of the Institute. 

CHAPTER - X 

The stock of natural and man-made resources for tourism and recreation are 
unspoilt countrysides, coastlines, lakes and rivers, mountain regions, forests, wildlife 
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areas and historical cities and monuments. Modem tourism demands vast 
infrastructure and development takes many spatial forms. In the process, the major 
tourist sites are inevitably transformed. At best their natural attraction or primeval 
innocence is impaired, and at worst irreversible environmental damage is caused by 
a rush to build tourist facilities on the most attractive sites. 

2. The environmental damage largely stems from the fact that the type and scale 
of tourist development often exceeds the carrying capacity of the natural and 
human-made resources available. This in turn is because: 

(a) No effort is made tc assess the carrying capacity of the area concerned, i.e. the 
ex tent of tourist activity the area can absorb without degradation of its ecological 
or aesthetic value. 

(b) There is no effort to assess the adverse ecological and social impact of the 
tourism in an area, and thus no knowledge on how to avoid or minimize this 
trend. 

(c) Tourism is promoted with little or no regard for the ecological and social 
characteristics of the area. Short-term gains become the over-riding factor at the 
long-term cost of the local environment and the local people. 

(d) Tourists are usually ignorant or uncaring about the ecological and social 
significance of the areas they are visiting, and of the fragile nature of these areas. 

(e) Those responsible for the conservation and protection of the historic sites or 
natural ecosystems liketbe Archaeological Survey of India, or the Wildlife Wing 
in national parks and sanctuaries, are not equipped to deal with the hordes of 
tourists who descend on them. 

(f) There is little attempt to integrate tourism development into the overall 
developmental plans of the area, or else minimise the damage already being 
caused by such activities. 

3. Tourism has a positive side and can be used as a force for preservation of 
ecology and for better maintenance of our monuments and places of tourist interest. 
However, for this to be so, the various causes of ecologically destructive tourism, 
mentioned above, have to the tackled head-on. 

4. The first essential step towards harmonising tourist development with local 
ecological conditions is to assess the carrying capacity of each area in which tourism 
is sought to be promoted. Such assessment may not be too difficult when the resource 
exploitation is solely for tourist purposes, as for example, is the case with historic 
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monuments and sites. Closely connected to the above, it is necessary to assess the 
anticipated environmental impact of tourist activity in an area. It is suggested that 
assessment techniques based on use of systems analysis be evolved. 

5. Based on the above assessments, tourism plans will have to be developed for 
each area. This may include: 

(i) Closing off certain areas completely to tourism if it is established that they are 
too fragile or important to be exposed to such activity (e.g. most d the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands). 

(ii) Creating specific tourism zones within areas, where the majority of tourist 
activity can be concentrated (as in some national parks, where the tourist zone 
diverts pressure from the ecologically more important core zone). 

(iii) Rotating areas open to tourists so that an area opened for some time may be 
closed and allowed to recuperate while another is opened. 

(iv) Allowing only a limited number of tourists at any given time. 

(v) Allowing only certain kinds of tourism, e.g. only trekking. 

(vi) Developing tourist facilities which are in harmony with the local ecosystems. 
Thus, for instance, alternatives to large-scale road construction in the hills, like 
bridle paths, cycle tracks, ropeways, etc. must be explored. 

6. Tourist plans for an area must be integrated into the overall development plans 
for the area. This would ensure that the demands on local resources are assessed 
together, and the objectives of tourism do not conflict with those of socio- economic 
development in the area. 

7. Non-governmental organisations, especially ecological and adventure groups 
have an important role to play in this regard and their services should be availed of 

8. To ensure implementation of the recommendations, a national policy needs to 
be evolved and backed by a comprehensive legislation. 
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ANNEXURE IV 



Extract from 

National Action Plan on Tourism 

1992 



Tl ourism has today, emerged as the fastest growing industry in the world. In 
1990, the number of world travellers was 429 million who spent over 
US$ 249 billion . Direct employ ment in the industry was 1 1 2 million persons 
and indirect much more. While accurate statistics are not available, the figure of 
domestic tourists in the country was estimated as 62.3 million during 1990. Tourist 
arrivals in the country during the same period were 1.71 million, earning for the 
country Rs. 2440 crores in foreign exchange. During 1991-92 foreign exchange 
earnings are provisionally estimated at Rs. 3300 crores. The tourism industry in India 
generated in 1 989-90 direct employ ment of 5.5 million persons and another 8 million 
who were employed indirectly . Given these dimensions of international tourism and 
the potential which exists in the country, there is tremendous scope for accelerated 
growth of tourism industry in the country. 



Objectives 

2. The objectives of the new Action Plan for Tourism are delineated below: 

a) Socio-economic development of areas 

Tourism conferred considerable socio-economic benefits to the community 
thereby "uplifting the quality of life". It can further foster development even in 
areas where other economic activities would be difficult to sustain. 
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b) Increasing employment opportunities 

Tourism industry generates employment, directly and indirectly, for about 13- 14 
million persons. Employment opportunities should be at least double the present 
level before the turn of the century. 

c) Developing domestic tourism especially for the budget category 

Domestic tourists form the bulk of world tourist traffic. In India also, facilities for 
domestic tourists will be improved and expanded particularly the budget category 
so as to ensure an affordable holiday for them 

d) Preservation of national heritage and environment 

Tourism would be developed in a manner that our cultural expression and heritage 
are preserved in all its manifestations including support to arts and crafts. 
Preservation and enrichment of environment should also form an integral part of 
tourism development. 

e) Development of international tourism and optimisation of foreign 
exchange earnings 

International tourism contributes substantially to foreign exchange earnings and 
keeping in view the country's requirements, tourism will be so developed that 
foreign exchange earnings increase from Rs. 2440 crores to Rs. 10,000 crores by 
the end of the century. 

f) Diversification of the tourism product 

While retaining the traditional image of cultural tourism that India enjoys, 
diversification of the tourism product would continue, particularly in the field of 
leisure, adventure, convention and incentive tourism, "thereby responding to the 
changing consumer needs." 

g) Increase in India's Share in world tourism 

Presently the foreign tourist arrivals in India constitute only about 0.4% of the 
total foreign tourists movement all over the world One of the objectives of the 
action plan would be to increase India's share to 1% within the next five years. 

Strategy for Development 

3. The strategy for achieving the objectives is outlined below: 
- Improvement of tourism infrastructure. 
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— Developing areas on a selecti ve basis for integrated growth along with marketing 
of destinations to ensure optimal use of existing infrastructure. 

— Restructuring and strengthening the institutions for development of human 
resources. 

— Evolving a suitable policy for increasing foreign tourist anivals and foreign 
exchange earnings. 

Improvement of Tourist Infrastructure 

4. The State has made substantial contribution in the service sector which is best 
left to private initiative and investment. The policy now would be to encourage 
private investment both domestic and foreign for accelerated growth. The role of 
Ministry of Tourism would be to conceptualise and deal with policy issues mainly. 

Accommodation 

5. Hotels form an important and vital segment of the tourism infrastructure in the 
country. It has been estimated that the present capacity of 44,405 hotel rooms in the 
approved category needs to be at least doubled in the next three years. The 
Government has already initiated steps in this direction. Fiscal concessions has been 
given under Section 80 HHD of the Income Tax Act whereby 50% of the income 
earned on account of the foreign exchange eami ngs of a hotel are exempt from income 
tax and the remaining 50% also exempt if reinvested in the tourism industry. This 
has had a positive impact on the pace of growth of hotels. However, this trend is 
particularly noticeable in metropolitan cities and commercial cities than in tourist 
destinations per se. In order to stimulate growth at tourist places also, the government 
has given a concession that hotels set up in rural areas, hill stations, pilgrim centres 
and specified tourist destinations will be exempt firom expenditure tax and 50% of 
income tax for ten years. 

6. The Government is also giving an interest subsidy on loans for construction of 
hotel s. It is 1 % for loans upto 75 lakhs for 4-5 star hotels and 3% for all other approved 
hotels. The interestsubsidy to all 4-5 star hotels and all hotels in the metropolitan 
cities will now be discontinued. In special areas and specified destinations, 
however, the interest subsidy will be increased to 5 % for all 1,2 and 3-slar hotels 
to stimulate their growth. 

7. There are a large number of palaces, big and small, and havelies which can be 
very conveniently converted into hotels. Many of these are in a state of disrepair and 
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their conversion into hotels will assist in preservation of this national heritage. It has, 
therefore, been decided to encourage the growth of these heritage hotels. In relaxation 
of their norms, the Tourism Finance Coiporation of India will nov/ advance loans for 
heritage hotel projects of Rs. 50 lakhs and above. The Government will also give 
an Interest subsidy of 5% on loans advanced for construction of new heritage 
hotels. A new scheme will be launched whereby this category of hotels will also 
be given a capita! subsidy of Rs. 5 lakhs or 25% of the cost, whichever is less. 
For havelies located in rural areas, there is an added incentive of 10 year holiday from 
expenditure tax and 50% from income tax. It is hoped that these concessions will 
spur a rapid growth of heritage hotels in the country. 

Encouraging Domestic Tourism 

8. Measures are afoot to facilitate domestic tourism. A new scheme for 
developmentof camping sites will be started specially for the low b udget tourists. 
Central assistance is being provided to enable State Tourism Development 
Corporations investing in tented accommodation and other facilities necessary for 
setting up adventure camps. A scheme of Paying Guest Accommodation will also 
be introduced in as many places as possible to provide affordable and hygienic 
accommodation, both for domestic and foreign tourists. Similarly, classification 
rules will be suitably altered to recognise apartment hotels as these also provide 
affordable holidays to the domestic tourists. Further, rules will be amended to 
provide for recognition to tour operators engaged in domestic tourism. In fact, 
it will be prescribed that all recognised tour operators/travel agents do a certain 
percentage of their turnover in domestic tourism. These measures will, no doubt, 
give a fillip to growth of low-budget tourism. 

Pilgrim Tourism 

9. Pilgrim flows account for a very large percentage of domestic tourism. 
Infrastructure facilities for tourists for pilgrim centres need to be substantially 
improved. For this purpose, the Central Government will earmark a sum of Rs. 
5.00 crores as Central assistance every year to enable State Tourism 
Development Corporations/private entrepreneurs to set up or improve 
accommodation facilities, way-side amenities and transport systems at 
important pilgrim centres. 

Crafts Villages 

10. The Surajkund Crafts Mela and Shilpgram, Udaipur, have been a tremendous 
draw with the tourists. Looking at the success of these centres, the Department 
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intends to set up Crafts Villages in different parts of the country and provide a 
boost to the traditional handicrafts of these regions. 

Fairs and Festivals 

1 1 . The fairs and festivals not only reflect the vast cultural heritage of India but 
have over the years become big attractions for tourists. These have been identified 
by the Ministry of Tourism and assistance given to develop and publicise them to 
attract even foreign tourists. Fairs like Pushkar Fair, Sonepur Cattle Fair, Kite 
Festival, Alleppey Boat Race, Dussehra Festival in Mysore and Kulu and others have 
already become a big attraction for tourists. Ministry will give liberal financial 
assistance to develop these traditional fairs and festivals all over the country and 
promote them aggressively in the international markets. 

India's rich culture and heritage has been one of the major attractions for the 
international tourists who visit our country to experience different cultures, traditions 
and customs. At important tourist centres there are no structured arrangements for 
organising cultural evenings which could provide an experience or a glimpse of 
Indian culture to the visiting foreign tourists. It will be the endeavour of the 
Government to have a tie-up with the zonal Cultural Centres for making 
arrangements at important tourist destinations to organise cultural evenings, 
son-et-lumieres^ craft bazaars, food plazas and fairs & festivals all round the 
year. Such acti vities will be organised in coordination with the Department of Culture 
and Archaeological Survey of India. 

Road Transport 

1 2. The other important segment of tourist infrastructure is road transport. The 
Government will be importing coaches for Buddhist circuit in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar as also 300 air-conditioned units for the travel trade at concessional duties over 
the next two years. This will ensure that the tourist coaches are adequately equipped 
to meet the needs of the tourist. It is recognised that international quality luxury 
coaches/cars are essential for facilitating tourist movement to different parts of the 
country . Unfortunately , most of the existing transport units are now old and outlived 
the utility and need to be replaced. Government will introduce some suitable 
scheme by which this important felt need in tourism can be fulfllled. 

Travel Trade 

13. Travel Agents and tour operators constitute an important segment of tourism 
industry. Looking to the size of the country, it is imperative to encourage the travel 
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trade in such a fashion that more and more people could come within the fold of travel 
trade. It would be the endeavour of the Government to streamline and liberalise 
rules and procedures for recognising travel agents and tour operators. 

Facilitating tourist movement 

14. Govemmenthas announced liberalised charterpolicy and the Director General 
(Civil Aviation) automatically grants permission expeditiously for charter flights in 
keeping with the guidelines prescribed. Charter flights have significantly added to 
tourism traffic to the country and it is hoped that they will be disbursed to tourism 
destinations in different parts of the country . The recently introduced air taxi scheme 
will augment the efforts of the national carriers and facilitate movement of tourists 
within the country . Foreign tourists are greatly attracted to travelling by the railways 
and the Palace-on-Wheels in Rajasthan has been an unqualified success. 
Government has recently announced a new tourist train on the lines of the 
Palace- on- Wheels to operate in the coming tourist season between Goa and 
Mysore. Efforts will also be made to encourage tourist movement by water transport. 
The private sector will be encouraged to introduce cruises both river runs and along 
the coastal stretches. 

Foreign Investment 

15. 'Hotels and Tourism related industry' have been listed at item 4 in Appendix 
in of the new Industrial Policy which provided for automatic approval of foreign 
investment in equity upto 51 %. With this liberalisation, it is imperative that special 
efforts are made to attract foreign investment in the tourism sector. The Government 
has set up a Committee under the chairman ship of the Principal Secretary to the Prime 
Minister to negotiate with parties abroad for investment in the country. Another 
Sub-Committee to service this main Committee will be set up in this Ministry 
chaired by Secretary (Tourism) to obtain and concretise foreign investment in 
the tourism sector. 

Convention Tourism 

16. Convention and Conference Tourism has assumed a great significance. In 
order to encourage convention tourism it would be desirable to set up fully integrated 
con vention complexes in the country so that more and more i ntemational conferences 
and conventions could be attracted to India. It would be the endeavour of the 
Government to set up a convention city with all facilities of international 
standard. 
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Developing Areas on a Selective Basis for 
Integrated Growth 

17. Hitherto Central assistance for development of tourism infrastructure to the 
States has been spread thinly over a large number of schemes/projects. Consequently, 
the desired level of development in places which have high potential has not taken 
place. Given this scenario, it has been decided that instead of spreading resources 
thinly, only special circuits/destinations will be taken up for intensive development. 
In the first instance Government has identified 15 circuits/destinations for 
concentrated development both through Central assistance and investment by 
State Governments/private sector. These circuits are listed at Annexure-I. As and 
when these circuits/destinations could be added so that there is a uniform spread of 
tourist facilities in different parts of the country. 

18. The Government in coivjunction with selected State Governments also 
proposes to notify a few Special Tourism Areas for integrated development of 
tourism facilities. Theproposed Special Tourism Areas will be similar to the scheme 
of setting up notified Export Processing Zones designed to give a fillip to industries 
catering to export production. The selected Special Tourism Areas would have 
identifiable boundaries notified by the State Governments where land would be 
alloted for hotels and tourism related industries at concessional rates to prospective 
investors according to the Master Plan prepared. A Special Area Development to 
administer the Special Tourism Area with full delegation of powers under different 
statutes of the State Government. The Special Area Development Authority would 
prepare the Master Plan for the area and provide single window clearance facility to 
the investors. The State Government would provide basic infrastructure in terms of 
roads, transport, bus terminals, wayside amenities, electrical grids, water supply, law 
and order and municipal services. The Central Government would provide 
infrastructural support such as airports and airline services, railway stations, 
communications network and post/telegraph/banking services. Both the Central and 
State Government would grant exemption from specified Central/State Taxes and 
freeze rates on water and electric supply for at least 10 years in order to attract 
investments. 

19. The scheme for setting up of select Special Tourism Areas was approved in a 
resolution adopted by the Conference of State Tourism Ministers held in New Delhi 
on 10th December, 1991. A copy of the Resolution adopted is at Annexure-H. 

The selection of Special Tourism Areas would be done by the Central Government 
in consultation with those State Governments who are willing to offer the maximum 
facilities for the successful functioning of such Special Tourism Areas. 
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Special efforts will be made to attract foreign investment in these areas. 

20. A scheme for giving Assistance for Specified Tourism Areas (AST A) will be 
started to provide financial assistance for equity and other tourism related activities 
in such areas as are specified by the Government. 

« 

21. The Government will lay special emphasis on the development of island 
tourism in places such as the Andamans and Lakhshadweep. A decision has 
recently been taken to selectively open out some of the islands for tourism purposes. 
This will be done keeping in mind the carrying capacity and the need to preserve the 
environment. The emphasis will be on high value low volume tourism traffic to the 
selected islands and the facilities to be provided would blend with the natural beauty 
of the islands. 

Restructuring and Strengthening Institutions for 
Manpower Development 

22. At present there are 15 institutions of Hotel Management and Catering 
Technology and 16 Foodcraft Institutes in the country. The combined turnover of 
trained personnel is estimated at 8.500 in the accommodation and hospitality sector 
as against the annual requirement of 28,000 trained personnel. The Government will, 
therefore, restmcture and strengthen the training programme to meet this shortfall. 

23. The Foodcraft Institutes which provide general training to the students have 
served a useful purpose in the initial years. There is an urgent need to supplement 
these activities with certain specialised Institutes like Chef Training Institutes. A 
National Culinary Institute will be set up to meet the requirements of trained 
manpower in the country and the region. 

24. The Institutes of Hotel Management and Catering Technology have fulfilled 
an important need and students f ran these Institutes find ready employment in the 
hotel industry. However, a survey has shown that these students take up jobs mainly 
in the metros. Consequently the hotel industry in the smaller places does not get 
trained manpower. To correct this imbalance, regional institutes would be setup. 
Students will be admitted on regional basis and encouraged to take up jobs in 
these areas. 

25. The Indian Institute of Tourism and Travel Management will be strengthened 
both in staff and equipment to become the premier institution for providing trained 
manpower for the travel trade in the country. National Universities will also be 
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involved in this effort and would be given financial and other assistance for 
introducing tourism courses in the country. 

Marketing and Overseas Publicity 

26. In the field of marketing and overseas publicity, the Department will 
coordinate its activities with Air-India and other agencies operating in foreign 
countries to obtain optimum results. Emphasis will now be on direct promotion by 
way of going directly to the consumer. Familiarisation tours; joint promotion with 
departmental stores and other organisations; and assistance to tour operators 
promoting India will constitute the major planks of the publicity strategy. 

The marketing of India as a generalised destination has obvious drawbacks since 
foreign travellers do not get in-depth focus of local tourist attractions. A major change 
in strategy is specific destination marketing which concentrates on specified circuits/ 
destinations in the overseas publicity programme. This year, for example, through 
special concentration on South India, tourism flows were increased by almost 35% 
to South Indian destinations and helped diversify tourism away from the traditional 
destinations. 

In many countries tourism trade fairs have become an annual feature where 
different segments of tourism industry inter-act with one another and the tourism 
product is sold to wholesalers and retailers. Often a large number of consumers also 
participate in such trade fairs. In order to promote tourism to India a tourism trade 
fair could be held once in three years where the indigenous industry and foreign 
travel agents / tour operators could fruitfully interact. 

The Government has introduced tourist information service TOURNET in their 
domestic offices and certain selected countries. It is proposed to make available a 
computerised multi-lingual tourist information service which could be installed 
at different outlets like airports, hotels and trade counters a part from the 
tourist ofHces of Government of India. The service could give instant information 
on mode of transport, food, accommodation, places of interest and cost of services 
in different languages to the tourists visiting the country. 

Summary of the Action Plan 

27. Based on the prescriptions contained in the foregoing paragraphs, a summary 
outline of the Action Plan for Tourism proposed to be implemented, is indicated in 
the subsequent paragraphs. 
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28. The items which pertain to the Ministry of Tourism are as below: 

a) Creation of Special Tourism Areas as notified zones for intensive investment 
and development. 

b) Starting the Scheme for giving Assistance for Specified Tourism Areas (ASTA) 
for providing finances for tourism and tourism related industry in specified 
areas/circuits. 

c) Special category of Heritage Hotels/health resorts to be created and provided. 

• technical/consultancy help 

• loans from financial institutions 

• interest subsicfy 

• marketing and operational expertise 

d) Tourist trains to be started on important tourist routes based on the success of 
the Palace-on- Wheels. 

e) River cruises to be operated in specified circuits. 

f) Revamping of foreign offices to make them more accountable in terms of 
specified targets. 

g) Information revolution; information system to be revamped to provide positive 
projection of India in all leading markets. 

h) Special airline/hotel packages for selected tourist destinations. 

i) Provision of information counter for airlines, trains, hotels, tourist information 
at major international airports. 

29. Items which pertain to other Ministries: 

a) Tourist facilities at major international airports 

• Immigration 

• . Customs 

• Luggage 

• Mon^ Changing facilities 

• Airport coaches/taxis 

b) Liberalized charters through announced policy and automatic clearance. 

c) Open sky policy for routes on which Air India does not operate or operates in a 
limited fashion. 
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Annexure - I 



Circuits-cum-Destinations Identified for Intensive 
Development 



Travel Circuits 

1. Kulu-Manali-Leh 

2. Gwalior-Shivpuri-Orchha-Khajuraho 

3. Bagdogra-Sikkim-Darjeeling-Kalimpong 

4. Bhubaneswar-Puri-Konark 

5. Hyderabad-Nagarjunasagar-Tirupati 

6. Madras-Mamallapuram-Pondicheiry 

7. Rishikesh-Narender Nagar-Gangotri-Badrinath 

8. Indore-Ujjain-Maheshwar-Omkareshwar-Mandu 

9. Jaisalmer-Jodhpur-Bikaner-Barmer 

Destinations 

1 . Lakshadweep Islands 

2. Andaman Islands 

3. Manali(Solang-Nalah) 

4. Bekal Beach 

5. Muttukadu Beach 

6. Kangra (Pong Dam) 



Annexure - II 

Resolutions adopted by the state tourism ministers 
conference on lOth December 1991 at New Del i 

The State Tourism Ministers met on lOth December 1991 under the chaimianship of Union 
Minister of Civil Aviation and Tourism, Shri Madhavrao Scindia, with a view to providing a major 
boost for development of tourism in the country. Consequent to the detailed discussions on various 
issues, the following recommendatory resolutions were made: 
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Special Tourism Area 

(a) The State Government should consider development of Special Tourism Areas in consultation 
with the Ministry of Tourism, Government of India. 

— Prior approval of flie Ministry of Tourism will have to be sought before actual 
implementation of the project. 

— Tlie Special Tourism Areas will have identifiable boundaries to ~be notified by the State 
Governments. 

— Land would be allotted for hotels and tourism related industry at concessional rates to 
prospective investors according to the Master Plan prepared. 

(b) In each Special Tourism Area, a Special Area Development Authority would be constituted by 
the State Governments : 

— With full delegation of powers under different statutes of the State Government 

— Provide single window clearance facility to the investors 

— The Authority would prepare a Master Plan within 6 months for development of Special 
Tourism Areas. 

(c) The State Government should provide basic infrastructure in terms of roads, transport network, 
bus terminals, wayside amenities, electrical grids, water supply, law and order and municipal 
services. 

(d) The State Government should freeze the rates on water and electricity supply at least for 10 years 
in such areas. 

(e) The State Government should exempt all projects connected with hotels and tourism related 
industry being set up in the Special Tourism Areas from all States and local body taxes for a 
period of at least 10 years. 

(0 The Central Government should provide inf rastructural support as required for development of 
Special Tourism Areas such as: 

• Airports and airline services 

• Railway stations 

• Communication network 

• Post/telegraph services/banks 

(g) The Central Government should consider granting exemption from specific central taxes, and 
providing fiscal incentives in the shape of capital subsidy, interest subsidy, etc. for development 
of capital intensive tourism projects. 

(h) The Central Government should set up a Tourism Development Fund for providing equity 
support to investors in such areas for capital intensive projects. 

(i) The Central Government should prov ide special clearance for all projects being set up in Special 
Tourism Areas from the environmental angle. 

(j) India Investment Centre/EmbassiesAjovemmen t of India Tourist Offices to give wide publicity 
of such areas to foreign investors. 

(k) At National level a Coordination Committee should be set up wifli representatives from the State 
Governments, private trade and the Government of India for coordinating all matters related to 
the Special Tourism Areas. 
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ANNEXURE V 



(Extract from 8th V Year Plan 1992-97 Vol II, 
Government of India, Planning Commission, New Delhi) 



CHAPTER 17 

Special Area Development 
Programmes 

I. Hill Areas Development Programme (HADP) 

A. Problems of HUl Areas 

17.1.1 TTie crucial environmental problems of the hills are drforestation and soil 
erosion, both leading to the drying up of water sources, flash floods and decline in 
the yield of food and cash crops, fodder, fuel and other minor forest produce. Poverty 
in the hills is directly related to shortages of materials for basic subsistence, specially 
where, under the traditional land and water management systems, the capacity of land 
to support the population has already been exceeded. 

17.1.2 In many hill areas, intensive human and livestock pressures along with 
indiscriminate felling of trees for commercial purposes have already led to loss of 
soil and rapid depletion and destmction of forest cover. Besides, to this, water 
retention capacity and productivity of land have been adversely affected. These 
factors have impaired the ecology significantly and also resulted in deterioration in 
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the economic condition for the hill people. Traditional agricultural practices, 
especially shifting cultivation, have also contributed to destruction of forests and soil 
erosion. Seemingly harmless activity as prolonged grazing by livestock, especially 
goats and sheep, have further exposed many hill areas to serious ecological 
degradation. Development activities like construction of buildings, roads, dams, large 
and medium industries and mining etc., have aggravated environmental problems. 
Consequently, perennial sources of water springs and small streams have dried up in 
many areas. The major challenge, therefore, is to devise suitable location-specific 
solutions, so as to reverse the process and ensure sustainable development of the 
growing population and ecology of the hill areas. 

B. Classiflcation of HUl Areas 

17.2. 1 The responsibility for balanced social and economic development of the 
hill areas rests primarily with the concerned State Governments. 

17.2.2 The hill areas covered under the HADP were the areas identified in 1965 
by a Committee of the National Development Council (NDC) and those 
recommended by the High Level Committee for Western Ghats in 1972. The HADP 
would continue to be implemented during the Eighth Plan, only in those areas where 
it is already under operation. 

17.2.3 The hill areasof the country fall broadly into the following two categories: 

(i) Areas which are co-extensive with the boundries of the State or Union Territory , 
i.e.. Hill States/Union Territories, namely, Jammu & Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh, Sikkim, Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Tripura, Arunachal Pradesh 
and Mizoram. 

(ii) Areas which form part of a State, which are termed as 'Designated Hill Areas', 
namely: 

a) Two hill districts of Assam - North Cachar and Karbi Anglong 

b) Eight districts of Uttar Pradesh - Dehradun, Pauri Garhwal, Tehri Garhwal, 
Chamoli, Uttar Kashi, Nainital, Almora and Pithoragarh. 

c) Major part of Darjeeling District of West Bengal. 

d) Nilgris District of Tamil Nadu. 

e) 163 talukas of Western Ghats area comprising parts of Maharashtra (62 
talukas), Kamataka (40 talukas) Tamil Nadu (29 talukas), Kerala (29 talukas) 
and Goa (3 talukas). 
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17.2.4 The area and population of the Hill States and the Designated Hill Areas 
are detailed in Table 17.1. 



C. Pattern of Funding 

17.3.1 The Hill States mentioned in para 17.2.3 (i) above are called 'Special 
Category States'. The amount required for giving Central assistance for their 
development plans is pre-empted from the divisible pool before making allocations 
from it to the other States categorised as 'Non-Special Category States'. 

17.3.2 The Special Central Assistance (SCA) provided for the HADP is additive 
to normal State Plan funds. This SCA is not meant to be utilised for normal State Plan 
activities. The schemes under the HADP is to be properly dovetailed and integrated 
with the State Plan schemes. The schemes undertaken under both these programmes 
also need to be conceived of and designed to achieve the specific objectives of these 
programmes and need not be merely conventional State Plan schemes. 



D. Hill Areas Development Programme (HADP) - Objectives, 
Approaches and Strategies 

1 7 .4. 1 The programme has been in operation since the inception of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan in the Designated Hill Areas. 

17.4.2 The basic objective of the Hill Areas Development Programme has been 
socio-economic development of the hills and the people living there in harmony with 
ecological development.' The programmes implemented under the HADP have, 
therefore, aimed at promoting the basic life support systems with sustainable use of 
the natural resources of the area covered by the programme. 

17.4.3 The approach and the strategy of the HADP has evolved over time. The 
programmes implemented during the Fifth Plan period were mainly beneficiary 
oriented. While the emphasis shifted to eco-development in the Sixth Plan, the 
general tenor of the HADP remained substantially the same as that of the normal 
State Plan following the same sectoral approach. The Seventh Plan laid particular 
emphasis on the development of ecology and environment as summed up in thr»e 
phrases, namely, eco-restoration, eco- preservation and eco-development. It aimed 
at evolving plans and programmes to take care of socio-economic growth, 
development of infrastructure and promotion of ecology of the areas covered by the 
HADP. 
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1 7 .4.4 During the last three Five Year Plans, substantial effort and resources were 
channelised for the development of infrastructure. However, the corresponding 
growth in the productive sectors of most of the hill economies has not kept pace with 
the extent of efforts and resources channelised. During the Eighth Plan, attention will 
have to be focussed on this, especially, in modernising the agricultural practices and 
small scale industries at household, cottage and village levels. To achieve this, 
involvement of the psople, would be of paramount importance. Actual basic needs 
of the people have to be met through improved management of their land and water 
resources. 

17.4.5 The following will be the approach and strategy in respect of hill areas 
development planning: 

i) Intensive efforts would be necessary at the implementation level to halt the 
process of degradation of the hills and improve productivity of land. 

ii) Innovative approaches to family planning and welfare to contain the population 
growth to sustainable levels have to be adopted. 

iii) Financial and phy sical monitoring of the HADP by the State Governments would 
help improve implementation of various programmes. 

iv) Afforestation programme may be popularised through village Panchayats or 
village authorities, schools and other local organisations, groups and clubs. 
Private nurseries, especially, of multi-purpose trees which yield benefits like 
fodder leaves, edible fruits or leaves or flowers, seeds, leaves of commercial 
value can be encouraged. 

v) Application of scientific inputs to agriculture and allied sectors, including 
identification of crops suitable for the agro-climatic zones, multi-purpose 
species of trees and bushes to meet requirements of the people from a 
well-developed small land area are of special importance. This approach is 
expected to spare considerable areas for permanent greening programmes, like 
social forestry or horticultural and serve the long-term objectives of enhancing 
production on sustainable basis. 

vi) Appropriate technologies to bring about localised self- sufficiency and generate 
alternative means of livelihood, as opposed to heavy dependence on forest, and 
livestock rearing, can be encouraged. 

vii) Use of appropriate technologies to upgrade the traditional productive systems 
like agricultural operations, livestock rearing, arts and crafts, household and 
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cottage industries, etc., and to reduce drudgery of women in fetching water, 
fuel -wood, fodder and other demanding daily domestic chores needs to be 
encouraged on priority. The technologies have to be need-based, more 
productive, efficient, low-cost, and ecologically sustainable. 

viii) Extension services should enlighten and educate people on how to enhance 
productivity of both cultivated and community land on a sustainable basis in the 
context of increasing human and livestock pressures. 

ix) Consolidation of small and scattered land holdings would help in improving 
water and land management and ultimately, productivity of the limited land 
assets of the hills. 

x) In many hill areas, land assets are held as common or community property. In 
such areas, people do not make permanent investments and several other 
problems also originate from this. To overcome these, local communities have 
to evolve suitable models of land management that would invite permanent 
investment and ensure both optimal retums and ecological safety and 
development. 

xi) The State Governments may take a fresh look at their Plan and non-Plan 
Schemes, forest policies, the land tenure systems, land and water use policies 
and realign them to eradicate practices destructive to ecology and environment. 

xii) In order to reduce pressure on land, quality of livestock, including goats, sheep, 
pigs and poullry birds has to be improved and their numbers reduced. There is 
an urgent need for relating livestock population to the bearing capacit\ of 
available land. Scrub animals could be systematically culled out. The livesii)ck 
and cattle improvement programmes need to be integrated with fodder and 
cattle-feed development, stall feeding and scientific grazing. The land and 
livestock management systems have to improve rapidly. 

xiii)The productivity of pastures and grazing areas needs to be restored and 
enhanced. The effort should be to meet the requirements of food, fuel-wood, 
timber and fodder through scientific utilisation of scarce hill resources on 
sustainable basis form the least land area. 

xiv) Development of non-conventional energy and use of non- wood based sources 
of energy could be encouraged. 

XV) Development of watersheds that can meet water requirement of the people and 
conserve water and soil resources of the area can be taken up for integrated 
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development. For this, a multi-disciplinary approach is considered most 
appropriate for creating conditions conductive to development of natural and 
human resources. 

xvi) Food security has to be ensured on top most priority. Development ot 

horticulture, sericulture and plantation, especially cash crops having low 

volume, light weight, high value and long shelf -life, could play an important 

■ role in generating employment opportunities, higher incomes and 

ecologically sound development in hilly areas. 

xvii) Area specific marketing infrastructure, especially for perishable produce and 
its processing, storage and packaging may be set up where such surpluses are 
imminent or evident. 

xviii) At the household level, kitchen gardens can be popularised to supplement 
and enrich the diet of hill people. 

xix) Wherever transport linkages have been established and local cultivation of 
food-grains is not advantageous, strong Public Distribution System could be 
extended, provided other adequate income generating avenues exist. 

xx) To reduce the use of wood for packaging of horticultural produce, suitable 
non-wood based packaging materials such as plastics could be increasingly 
used on a viable basis. 

xxi) Incentives that would encourage formation of large viable hill villages might 
be built into the development effort, so that the overhead input costs to reach 
amenities and services to them, could be reduced. 

xxii) Many hill areas seem to be especially suited to industries that require 
pollution-free atmosphere, cool climate and precision skills like electronics, 
watch- making, optical glasses, sericulture, etc. A number of cottage 
industries like carpet weaving, handlooms, handicrafts and other village and 
household based small- scale industries can be encouraged. Due to higher 
transportation costs in these areas, industries which reduce weight and 
volume, but add value and increase shelf-life to the locally available raw 
materials will be advantageous. Large and medium industries may not 
generally be considered suitable except under favourable circumstances. 

xxiii) Rubber plantations have proved successful in certain areas. Wherever 
degraded tree-free land could become available and where rubber plantations 
could thrive, these could be encouraged. 
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xxiv) Development of sericulture has good potential in hill areas. A systematic 
programme of planting feedstock trees for silkworms on all spare patches of 
land can be taken up. Development of sericulture can provide employment 
to educated and skilled workers and generate value-adding activities and 
bring in foreign exchange. However, the programme will call for right quality 
of grain, prompt payment in cash for the cocoons and primary processing 
activities at local levels. 

xxv) Tourism can be organised as an industry, with due care taken to avoid 
exploitative use of scarce local resources, especially, water and 
fuel-wood. 

XX vi) Location specific suitable code of conduct for tourists m^ be evolved so as 
to maintain the surroundings clean and diease free, protect local ecology and 
respect local traditions, culture and heritage. 

xxvii) Special care needs to be taken to ensure that hill roads are constructed as per 
traffic needs, scientific design and specifications suited to hill areas, so that 
the loose soil is contained, proper drainage system is developed and chances 
of land slides minimised. In such hill areas where the population density is 
low and the villages are small and scattered over long distances, porter or 
pony tracks can be built and properly maintained. Road construction should 
be completed in all respects without delays. 

xxviii) Mining can be carried out but with adequate safeguards in favour of ecology 
during and after the mining operations. 

xxix) Resources should not be thinly spread on a large number of projects and 
schemes. The priority for such ongoing and spill over schemes, projects and 
programmes which do not benefit people in improving their quality of life or 
are destructive to ecology, can be reduced down or terminated. 

xxx) Shifting cultivation, called 'jhum' is mainly practised in nine States of 
Country, ie., seven States of the North Eastern Region. Andhra Pradesh and 
Orissa. The continuation of 'jhum' cultivation reflects the inadequate 
attention paid to the development of agriculture. Improvement in agricultural 
practices, development of land for permanent cultivation, increase in 'jhum' 
land productivity and lengthening of 'jhum' cycle, will help in blunting the 
destructive edge of the practice. In comparatively isolated areas, permanent 
cultivation on scientific lines for localised self- sufficiency in food seems to 
be a strong viable solution to the problem. Simultaneously, development of 
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location specific alternative income generating occupations can continue. 

xxxi) Media support for transfer of suitable modem agriculture technology and its 
extension need to be given. A separate special programme at about 1800 or 
1900 hours needs to be telecast and broadcast for the hill people who usually 
go to sleep early. 

xxxii) Some of the voluntary organisations doing commendable work in the hills 
can be encouraged, especially, those engaged in improving the ecological 
system besides economic and social conditions of the people. 

xxxiii) People have to be made aware of the far reaching implications of 
environmental degradation and their active participation has to be sought for 
reconstruction of ecology. Environmental aspects can be suitably woven into 
the curriculum of primary and high school classes. 

xxxiv) Regeneration and development of the hill environment cannot be achieved 
without willing and active cooperation of the people. It will be forthcoming, 
only if, the benefits from improved land, water and forests resources reach 
directly and equitably to the people themselves. 

xxxv) The hill areas prone to intense tectonic and seismic activities, need to be 
identified; activities like indiscriminate road and building construction and 
creation of artificial large water bodies need to be minimised and 
earthquake-proof construction designs should be used. 

xxxvi) Large projects etc. which might endanger the ecological balance and displace 
large number of people, should be very carefully considered before 
investment decisions are taken. Families whose agricultural land is acquired 
should be settled with productive assets. 

xxxvii) In many hill areas men folk have migrated to towns and plains in search of 
employment opportunities. In such areas, women are managing land and 
other economic assets. The approach and policies should keep this in view, 
especially for lightening their burdens of daily chores like collection of 
fuel-wood, water, and tending to livestock and other domesticated animals 
and birds. It will be of much advantage if women extension workers are 
appointed in such villages. 
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Allocation of Special Centre Assistance for the Designated Hill Areas during the 
Seventh and Eighth Five Year Plans. 



Seventh Plan Eighth Plan 

Outlay Allocation on yearly basis Outlay 



A. Designated 








Hill Districts of 


753.50 


924.03 


1235.62 


Assam 


118,20 


144.34 


194.34 


Tamil Nadu 


33.75 


41.53 


55.49 


Uttar Pradesh 


553.50 


679.19 


910.04 


West Bengal 


44.55 


55.04 


73.25 + 


Surveys & Studies 


3.50 


3.93 


2.50 



B. Designated Talukas of Western Ghats 

Region 116.50 143.77 191.03 

Total (A+B) 870.00 1067.80 1426.65 

+ Excludes Rs. 23.35 crores provided as additional SCA for Darjeeling hill areas of West Bengal. 
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